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An HISTORICAL ACCOUNT, G. 


SIR, 


HE fuhifa-overtitte before the laſt gene- 

ral aſſembly, having occaſioned different 
hands to throw our a variety of hints to the pub- 
lic, allow me to preſent you with a more cir- 
cumſtanciate account of that numerous body of 
Seceders, than any I have yet ſeen publilned: 
the ſubſtance of which I have extracted from a 
hiſtory of religion, ſome years ago printed at 
London. My deſign at preſent is to ſuggeſt, 
what methods are proper to reduce them into 


an holy and happy communion with their mo- ö 


ther-church. 2996735 


4 The connection of the ſeceſſion with eas 


events, renders neceſſary a rehearſal of various 
faQs prior to' the date thereof. Our reformers 


not only publiſhed, but procured the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the doctrines of Chriſt maintained by 


Calvin, in their Confeſſion of faith: they alſo 
introduced his plan of Preſbyterian Ping * Fog 
r 


vernment, according to which, every mini 

has equal power; according to which, the ecele- 
ſiaſtic courts of ſeſſion, pretbyreries, and nods, 
are held of divine authority; and fubof@inate, 
the former to the Jatter: The great lines of this 
plan they marked out in their firſt book of diſ- 
cipline: a more clear and diſtinct delineation 


thereof they gave in their ſecond; which every 
miniſter among them was required to ſubſcribe. 
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An expreſs parliamentary ratification of this form 
of church-government, they, after no ſmall 


ſtruggling, at laſt, in 1592, did obtain. In di- 
rect contradiction, however, to their ſecond 
book of diſcipline, patronage was confirmed, 


and ſundry other evils not fully aboliſhed. 


Quickly after, partly by fraud, partly by 
force, king James gradually pulled down the 
Preſbyterian form of church-government, and 
{et up the Epiſcopalian in its ſtead. He aſſumed 
a ſpiritual headſhip over all perſons and cauſes 
in the church. This the parliament required 
many of the ſubjects to acknowledge by oath. The 
ſimple and ſcriptural form of worſhip introdu- 
ced by our reformers, he began to exchange for 
that of the Engliſh. By his influence a gene- 


ral aſſembly at Perth, chiefly compoſed of his 


creatures, admitted the five ſubſequent articles, 
iz. kneeling at the Lord's ſupper ; private ad- 
miniſtration of it to fick perſons ; private admi- 
niſtration of baptiſm to diſtreſſed infants; con- 
firmation of children by the laying on of the 
hands of the biſhop ; and the annual celebration 
of five holy days, commemorating the nativity, 
death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion . of Chriſt, 
with the miraculous deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Theſe, from the place where they were enact- 
ed. are ordinarily termed, the Articles of Perth. 
JaMes had not finiſhed his intended model 
of our church, when death cut him off. His 
ſon Charles I. with the aſſiſtance of archbiſhop 
Laud, beſtirred himſelf to render her altogether 
Engliſh, or rather a little more Romiſh. Fired 
with indignation at the tyrannic 3 o 
ail 


„„ 
half Popiſh canons and liturgy, many of all 
ranks took the alarm. With the moſt bold, 
though patient ſtruggling, they obtained the 
royal indiction of a free aſſembly and parha- 
ment. The aſlembly meeting firſt, 1638, had 
plenty of rubbiſh to remove: the national co- 
venant, ſworn a little before, referred a deal of 
matter to their conſideration. The fix packed 
meetings of the general aſſembly, which aſliſt- 
ed king James to deform the church, they an- 
nulled. The liturgy, book of canons, and of 
ordination; the unlawful oaths of intrants to 
the curacy; the office of biſhops ; the high-· com- 
miſſion- court; and civil offices of kirkmen, they 
condemned. The moſt active ringleaders in the 


former apoſtacy, they cenſured. All the biſhops 


were cited to their bar; and 1 
of whatever themſelves, or the king's commiſ- 
fioner could do, in their behalf, nine of them 
were excommunicate; three of them depoſed. 
from all office in the church; two of them de- 


poſed from their Epiſcopal function, and ſuſ- 


pended from the miniſtry. The aſſembly reſto- 


red kirk ſeſſions, and ſynods, provindil and 


national, to the order preſcribed in the ſecond 
book of diſcipline; and revived or enacted a 
number of excellent rules for maintaining order; 
and purity in this church. They not only con- 
tinued their meeting after the king's commiſ- 
ſioner pretended to diſſolve it; but expreſsly af- 
firmed their divine, ecclefiaſtic, and civil au- 
thority, to hold general aſſemblies, whenever it 
was neceſlary. They nevertheleſs avowed, that 
a king, a bigot for Prelacy, had power to call 
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and convene ſuch courts; and in caſe he called 


one next year, they agreed to deſert the diet 


which themſelves had fixed, and obſerve that 
which his majeſty ſhould appoint. 

This faithful aſſembly of Glaſgow, king 
Charles proclaimed to be, after his commiſſion- 


er's diflolution thereof, an unlawful and ſedi- 


tious meeting; nor did any of the reforming 
parhaments ever acknowledge its authority. 
The ſubſtance of its principal acts, the aſſembly 
1639 threw together into a new act, and ſof- 
tened ſome of the expreſſions. This the par- 
liament 1640 explicitly ratified. They alſo 
revived the forementioned act of 1592, in all 
the points and articles thereof; and expreſsly 
declared, that the ſole and only power and ju- 
rildiction within this kirk, ſtands in her fet- 
ſions, preſbyteries, ſynods, and general aſſem- 
blies. With one conſent both church and ſtate 


went forward, promoting reformation, and ſup- 
preſſing Popery, Prelacy, and profaneneſs. 


Their neighbours in England and Ireland, they 
prompted to follow their example. The Weſt- 
minſter Confeſſion of faith and Catechiſms, with 
their directory for worſhip, were ratified by both 
church and ſtate, The Weſtminſter 7 of 
church-government was expreſsly received by the 


church; never ratified by our ſtate. For eleven 


years of this reforming; period, patronage re- 
tained its legal force; nay, by ſome acts both 
church and ſtate, directly or indirectly, appro- 
ved it. Care was, however, taken, that no mi- 
niſter ſhould be obtruded upon the Chriſtian 


people againſt their will, In 1649, the parlia- 


ment 
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ment cleanly aboliſhed it as a Popiſh cuſtom, 
and oppreſſive grievance to the people of God. 

In conſequence hereof, the aſſembly that year 
framed a directory for the election of miniſters ; 
which, it is preſumed, aſcribes to the ſeſſion 
more power than 1s allowed them by the oracles 
of Chriſt. 

Nothing ſo much diſtinguiſhed our anceſtors, 
as their public covenanting with God. Divine- 
ly aſſured, that, in the days of Moſes, Joſhua, 
Aſa Joaſh, Joſiah, and eee the Hebrews 
had, with his approbation, thus dedicate them- 
ſelves and ſeed to the Lord: Convinced, that 
public covenanting is no where, in the ſacred 
page, repreſented as a ceremonial ſervice, and 
ſo muſt: be equally lawful under the new diſ- 
penſation as under the old: Convinced, that it 
was expreſsly promiſed to take place under the 
goſpel *; and, with apoſtolic approbation, pros 
bably was practiſed in the Macedonian church : 

Convinced, that if ſubjects, on proper occaſions, 
may enter into a ſolemn aſſociation and bond, to 


promote the ſervice, honour, and ſafety of their 


{overeign ; the profeſſed ſubjects of Jeſus Chriſt, 


may, in; ſocial manner, devote themſelves, to 


Sis intereſt and honour: if a number 
aſers at once may take out a charter 
for theft property, wherein they conſtitute them- 
ſelves and heirs the vaſſals of a prince, duke, 
or lord; there can be nothing unreaſonable, if 
a number of men take hold of the everlaſting 
covenant, and God in it, for their God, and 
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the God of their ſeed; and hereon devote them- 
ſelves and poſterity to be his honourable vaſlals 
and ſervants: Convinced, that if one man may 
ſolemnly devote himſelf to his Maker, hundreds, 
nay thouſands, may do fo together: Convinced, 
that if one, or more, may in baptiſm ſurrender 
his feed to the Lord, a whole nation may ſur- 


render their poſterity to him. When Moſes, 


before his exit, aſſured the Hebrew nation, that 
their covenant-obligation reached their poſteri- 
ty, as well as themſelves *; when God avenged 
on Saul, and the Hebrews, their breach of a 
covenant made with the Gibeonites, by their 


fathers, and about 400 years before ; why _ 


ſhould any object againſt extending the ob- 
ligation of lawful covenants to poſterity? Al- 
way ſuppoſing fuch vows, good in their matter, 


plain in their form, ſeaſonable in their juncture, 


and taken in truth, judgment, and righteouſ- 
neſs, our anceſtors were convinced, the three 
firſt precepts of the moral law approved there- 
of. The firſt requires us to avouch the Lord to 


be our God ; why may not a number do this to- 


gether ? The ſecond enjoins our receiving, ob- 
ſerving, and keeping pure and entire, the ordi- 
nances of God's worſhip; why may we not vow 
to be faithful to this truſt, and to cleave to the 
Lord? Eſpecially when the third requires us to 


ſwear by his name, and vow to the mighty 
God of Jacob. 


Our anceſtors knew, that the feafons of pub- 
lic covenanting, ſpecified in ſcripture, were af- 


x 2 Deut. xxix. 10.—15. ö + Joſh, ix, 15. 2 Sam. xXi. 1—1 1. 
ter 
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5 ter ſignal deliverance; amidſt threatenings of 
8 ſore trials and heavy judgments; or when uſing 
7 earneſt endeavours to withſtand, or reform from 


ſignal corruptions. They thought, the occaſions 
whereon they practiſed it, tallied therewith. 


- When the Popiſh powers abroad were forming 
; their league, to extirpate the Proteſtant cauſe, 
. and its adherents; was it unſeaſonable for king 
N James, and his council, to ſet on foot the na- 


tional covenant? When king Charles, archbi- 
ſhop Laud, and their creatures, combined to 
bury the pure worſhip of God, the Preſbyterian 
form of church- government, and the civil liber- 
ties of the nation; was it unſeaſonable the ta- 
ble of the nobles ſhould ſet on foot the renova- 
tion of the national covenant; and ſtir up their 
brethren, to ſwear to maintain theſe valuable 
points? | s 
With reſpe& to the matter of their covenants, 
our fathers were ready to defy their adverſaries, 
to ſhow them any thing renounced, that was not 
prohibit by the divine law; or any thing au- 
ed, that was not therein required. In 1 580, 
and 1581, Popery in general, and in many 
particular heads, was abjured ; and the Prote- 
| ſtant religion, in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, 
and government, then profeſſed, was ſworn to. 
In 1590, an engagement to defend the king's 
perſon and authority, was ſubjoined. In 1638, 
the maintenance of the true Proteſtant religion, 
and of king Charles, then a Prelatic perſecutor, 
his civil authority; an oppoſition to Laud's ca- 
nons and liturgy; and a forbearance of ſome 
novations already introduced, till tried and al- 
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lowed in a free general aſſembly: the leading 


of holy and exemplary lives; and the aſſiſtance 


and defence of one another, in fulfilling theſe 


vows, were {worn to, and engaged. Epiſcopal 
government, the five articles of Perth, and the 
civil places and power of kirkmen, (whoſe law- 
fulneſs was left undetermined in the covenant 


1638, in order that Epiſcopals, as well as others, 


might take it ), being condemned by the aſſem- 
bly that year, the covenant was afterward ſub- 
ſcribed, as importing a renunciation of theſe no- 


vations. In the folemn league, moſt of the 


Scots, and multitudes in England and Ireland, 
{wore, in their places and callings, to endeavour 
the preſervation of religion in Scotland, and the 
reformation of it in England and Ireland, ac- 
cording to the word of God, and the example 
of the beſt reformed churches ; and ſo promote 
an uniformity of religion in all the three king- 
doms, that they and their children might live to- 
gether 1n faith and love, and the Lord delight 
to dwell among them. They engaged in their 
reſpective ſtations, to endeavour the aboliſhing 
of Popery, Prelacy, ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, 
profaneneſs, or whatever elſe contrary to ſound 
doctrine, and the power of godlineſs. They 
{wore to promote the peace of the nation; to ſup- 
port the authority of the king, and the privi- 
leges of the parliament; and to promote union 
among themſelves in proſecuting theſe laudable 
ends. In 1648, they made an extenſive acknow- 


* Henderſon and Dickſon's replies and duplies, p. 12, 19, 21, 
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led gment of their breaches of the ſolemn league: 
error, hereſy, ſchiſm, Independency, Anabaptiſm, 
Antinomianiſm, Familiſm, Liberriniſm, Scepti- 
ciſm, and Eraſtianiſm, then rampant in Bri- 
tain, were abjured; the maintenance of king 
Charles, {till a ſtrict Epiſcopalian, his authority, 
and of the liberties of church and ſtate, was en- 
gaged to. What thing unlawful is here eſpou- 
ſed? What /awful is here renounced? What is 
here ſworn to, that is not implied in the ordi- 
nation-vows of every miniſter of the eſtabliſhed 
church? What, that is not implied in every 
candid adherence to the Weſtminſter Confeſſion 
of faith? 

Whatever rigour they uſed. in impoſing theſe 
covenants ; whatever allowance they gave any 
to ſwear them, who did not underſtand them, 
or who did not appear inclined to perform his 
vows; muſt never be juſtified: perhaps they 
were leſs culpable on theſe heads, than many 
ſuppoſe. It is certain, multitudes took theſe 
covenants with chearfulneſs, knowledge, and 
candour. It 1s certain, ſurpriſing erde of 
ſobriety, and ſerious godlineſs, appeared among 


them; prayerleſs and profane perſons and fami- 


lies, were held as a deteſtable nuiſance. Their 
very armies reſembled a congregation of ſaints. 
Multitudes ſuffered to the death, for adhering 
to theſe vows, and died rejoicing in God their 
Saviour. Whom God thus honoured, let not us 
dare to calumniate as fools, and laviſh of their life. 

Twelve years of reformation had ſcarce elap- 
ſed, when all began to be plucked up by the 
roots. To ſupport king Charles II. againſt 
Cromwell, but contrary to ſolemn engagements | 

B wicked, 


( 12 ) 
wicked malignants were received into places of 
power and truſt. By this, both church and 
ſtate were thrown into fearful diſorders. Thoſe 
of the general aſſembly, who countenanced this 
promiſcuous admiſſion, were called Keſolutioners ? 
theſe who warmly oppoſed it, were deſigned 
the Proteſters. The nation was overſpread, and 
torn aſunder, by the warmeſt animoſity, and 
the mutual cenſures betwixt them. Cromwell 
having routed their king, reſtricted them both. 

When Charles II. was reſtored to his king- 
dom, anno 1660, he, and moſt of his ſubjects; 
profanely trampled on their ſolemn vows. Zea- 
louſly, and at no ſmall expence, had the cove- 
nanters ſupported his intereſt, and promoted 
his reſtoration; deſtruction and ruin were their 
only reward. Their covenanted reformation, 
from 1637 to 1650, was declared null and void; 
much of it, rebellious and treaſonable. Their 
covenants were declared unlawful, and not 
binding on the ſwearers ; many of the ſubjects 
were obliged ſolemnly to renounce them, as 
ſuch; by order of authority, they were publicly 
burnt; and it was declared treaſonable to give 
or take them. Epiſcopacy was reſtored and ad- 
vanced. The king was declared ſupreme head 
of the church in all cauſes, to whom the order- 
ing of her whole external government did ſolely 
belong, as an inherent right of his crown. By 
oaths, declarations, or teſts, the ſubjects were 
required to juſtify theſe odious crimes. Such 
as faithfully oppoſed, were fined, impriſoned, 
tortured, baniſhed; or murdered, under, and 
without colour of law. At the very beginning, 

| F about 
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about two thirds of the miniſtry complied with 
the court. Not a few others, too N de- 
ſerted their judicatures and flocks: they accept- 
ed of an indulgence to preach, flowing from 
Charles's ſupremacy, and hampered with ſinful 
reſtrictions, as, that they ſhould not meddle 
with the ſovereign's ſpiritual headſhip; ſhould 
not marry, or admit to the ſeals of the cove- 
nant, any who reſided in the congregation of 
curates, unleſs atteſted by them; fthould ei- 
ther attend the Prelatic courts, or confine them- 
ſelves to their own pariſh, c. They after- 
ward thanked the duke of York for his tolera- 
tion, clearly founded on his claim to abſolute 
power, and calculate to introduce a deluge of 
Popery. 
In 1688, when James and his agents were 
juſt going to wreathe the yoke of Popery and 
ſlavery about our necks, God ejected him from 
his throne, and cruſhed his deſigns. The par- 
liament that met thereafter, aboliſhed Prelacy, 
the king's ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtic affairs, the 
Yule vacance, together with the perſecuting 
acts of the preceding period. Its wicked oaths 
and declarations they diſcharged ; and, in room 
thereof, appointed a ſimple oath of allegiance; 
and a ſolemn declaration of fidelity to our ſove- 
reign king William. They revived and confirm- 
ed al former laws, in ſo far as againſt Popery, - 
and for the maintenance of the true reformed 
Proteſtant religion. They ratified he Weſt⸗ 
minſter Confeſſion of faith, and engroſſed it in- 
to their act. They ratified and con fired Preſ- 
en church- government and diſcipline; as 
B 2 a recable 
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agreeable to the word of God, and moſt conducive 
to the advancement of true piety and godlineſs, and 
the eftabliſhing of peace and tranquillity within this 
realm. They revived the 1 14th act of the Parl. 
1592, in ſo far as it eſtabliſhed the ſame; and 
reſcinded all acts and laws in ſo far as contrary 
td ſaid Proteſtant religiori, and Preſbyterian go- 
vernment and diſcipline. The government of the 
church they lodged in the bands of ſuch mini- 
ſters as bad 

They aboliſhed patronage, but lodged the elec- 
tion of miniſters in the hand of heritors and el- 
ders, with the conſent of the congregation. 


They made a variety of excellent acts - againſt 


profaneneſs and blaſphemy: Queen”Anne's firſt 


parliament further ratified the true Proteſtant 
religion, together with the worſhip, diſcipline, 
and government of this church; and declared 


the unalterable continuance thereof, an effential 


and fundamental rande of the waion, in all 


time coming. 


In 4690, the general ae ſpent' he Fry 


day of their meeting in ſolemn "faſting and la- 
menting over the fins of the land. The former 


aſſemblies concerned in the aboye · mentioned 


ublic reſolutions, were given up to oblivion; 
hatever cenſures the Reſolutioners or Proteſt- 


ers had paſſed upon one another, were declared 


null 21“ void. - In the act for a national faſt, a 


multitude: of the abominations of the perſecu- 


ting period were condemned and Ae ee 
The parliament's ſettlement of religion was ac- 
quieſced in, without any complaint. In the 


acts of this, and other N aſſemblies; 


7 we 


bing ejected for oppoſing Prelacy. 
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we find a variety of occaſional hints, implying 
an acknowledgment of the authority of the ge- 
neral aſſemblies from 1638 to 1650. Till after 
1710, eſpecially in acts far faſting, we find fre- 
quent hints of the binding obligation of our 
covenants. In the commiſhon's Sea/onable admo- 
nition, ratified by the aſſembly 1699, and in 
ſome acts of following aſſemblies *, we have as 
full an aſſertion of Chriſt's ſole headſhip over 
his church; of her intrinſic power; and of the 
divine right of Preſbyterian government; as can 
be inet with in the records of this church. In 
1706, the commiſſion remonſtrate againſt ſub- 
jecting the nation, in any degree, to the autho- 
rity of the Englith biſhops, as {ſpiritual lords in 
the Britiſh parliament; and againſt making the 
confirmation of Prelacy 1 in England an eſſential 
condition of the union. In 1711 the commiſ- 
ſion, and in 1715 the aſſembly, warmly remon- 
ſtrate againſt the Britiſh parliament their grant- 
ing a toleration to all ſets, except Papiſts and 
blaſphemers; and againſt their reſtoring of pa- 
tronage. 


A number of welldifo poſed perſons 1 in the re- 


volution- church u the as of both 


parliament and aſſembly defective. Conſidering 


the horrid wickedneſs of the perſecuting period, 


they were diſpleaſed the threefold repreſentation. 
of grievances, eſpecially that by MrShields and 
his brethren, preſented to the aſſembly 1690, 


was W to be read or conſidered; that the 


* Admon, p- 5. fl, 1705. act 7. 16. AG. 1707. at 11. 


70 171t. at. 10. 
Gb, ; wicked 


n 


wicked oaths, acts, indulgences, and perſecu- 
tion, and other evils of that period, were not 
more fully and plainly condemned, and the te- 
ſtimonies of the martyrs againſt them, clearly ap- 
proven. Conſidering the indignity done to the 
work of reformation between 1638 and 1650, 
they were perſuaded it ought not to have been 
ſo much overlooked, or left under any flur, but 
folemnly and plainly approven. Conſidering 
what daring indrgnity had of late been done 
thereto, they thought the ſole headſhip of Chriſt 
aver his church, her intrinſic power, and the di- 
vine right of Preſbytery, ſhould have been more 
early, and ſtill more ſolemnly aſſerted, in acts 
made for that very purpoſe. They were grie- 
ved, that our covenants were not more ſolemn- 
ly and particularly approven, and their obliga- 


tion upon poſterity more fully aſſerted and evin- 


ced]; and that no ſteps were taken towards the 
renovation thereof. They were offended, that 
noted perſecutors poſſeſſed civil places of power 
and truſt, and were ſo eafily admitted to feal- 
ing ordinances, and even to the office of elders 
in the church: offended, that the biſhops early 
flight to England, and the favour of Dine great 
men, ſcreened them from church-cenſure; and 
that many curates were admitted by the church 
into miniſterial fellowſhip, without any expre/s 
renunciation of abjured Prelacy, or profeſſion 
of farrow therefor. They were offended, the 
meetings of the general aſſembly were ſo tame- 
I diſſolved, or prorogate, at the wall of king 
Walon, or * Anne. ; 
| 0 
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It is eaſy to, ſee, that ſuch perſons would 
heartily deteſt the parliament's conſenting to the 
confirmation of Prelacy in England, as an eſſen- 
tial condition of the union, and reckon it con- 
trary to ſcripture, and a plain burial of the ſo- 
lemn league, wherein we are engaged to endea- 
vour the reformation of England from Prelacy : 
would be grieved with the introduction from 
England, of the abjuration-oath, as a qualifica- 
tion for civil offices; of cuſtom-houſe oaths ; of 
unneceſſary repetition of oaths ; of ſwearing by 
touching and kiſſing the goſpels; and of Scotſ- 
mens receiving the Lord's ſupper in the Englith 
manner, as a qualification for civil office, while 
ſerving the ſovereign in England ; and with the 
parliament's reſtoring of patronage, and the ſu- 
perſtitious Yule vacance of our civil courts; and 
with their granting an almoſt unlimited tolera- 
tion. But it was the impoſition of the abjura- , 
tion-oath upon the miniſtry which then occa- 
ſioned a moſt mournful offence and divifion in 
the church. Every true Preſbyterian heartily 
abhorred Popery, and deteſted the Pretender 
for its ſake ; but obſerving, that the abjuration- 
oath was originally calculate by the Englith 
parliament, for the ſupport of their church, as 
well as ſtate; that it was extended to the Preſ- 
byterian miniſtry in Scotland, by Jacobitith in- 
fluence; and that, in its firſt form, which has 
ſtill been ſworn by theſe in civil office, it re- 
ferred to two acts of the Enghih parliament, 
requiring the ſovereign to be of the Epiſcopal 
communion ; concelving, that it implied an ap- 
probation of the union-ſettlement, and eſſential 
3 0 terms 
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terms ; thereof; ae that it contained di- 
vers expreſſions dubious, and hard to be under- 
ſtood: Queen Anne, or her ſucceſſors claim to 
the foreign ſettlements, they called not in 
queſtion; but they had not ſuch clear views 
of the foundations thereof with reſpect to each 
ſettlement, as could enable them in judgment 
to ſwear it was RIGHTFUL, What was by 
the law declared trea/on, they did not ſo clearly 
know; nor ſo well perceive, that every thing 
declared treaſonable therein was certainly fo; 
as was ſufficient to qualify them for ſwearing 
to diſcloſe all treaſons. How miniſters could 
ſwear to defend the king to the utmoſt of their 
power, which might 1mply their deſerting their 
office, and bearing arms in his defcace, they 
knew not. How one could lawfully fwear to 
maintain the ſucceſhon of the crown to the 
heirs of Sophia, electreſs of Hanover, being 
Proteſtants, ſuppoſe altogether unfit for govern- 
ment; and that, in oppoſition to another emi- 
nently fit, and choſen by the repreſentatives of 
the nation, they knew not. And they obſer- 
ved, no e e even of the parliament, 
were of any avail to explain this oath, as men 
had to ſwear they took it according to the ex- 
preſs words thereof. And further obſerving, 
that however few might incline, as circum- 
ſtances ſtood, to take it, but for fear of the 
penalty, yet every one was obliged to ſwear he 
took ĩt beartuly and willingly * ; many truly loyal 


* This reaſoning is moſtly deduced fiom a manuſcript aſcribed 
to the late celebrated Mr Boſton. 


and 
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* 
and godly miniſters therefore ſcrupled at the 
taking of it; and not a few as loyal people 
ſcrupled at hearing theſe who took it, eſpecially 
if they had acceſs to hear the nonjurants. 
- While the affair of the abjuration-oath con- 
tinued rending the church, Mr John Simſon, 
profeffor of divinity at Glaſgow, in his defen- 
ces to the aſſembly againſt Mr James Webſter, 
maintained, that Heathens have an implicit 
diſcovery of redemption through Chriſt: that if 
they, or others, with ſuch moral ſeriouſneſs, ag 
they are by nature capable of, uſe the meang 
of happineſs they have, they ſhall certainly ob- 
tain ſaving grace, and endleſs felicity : that all 
infants have their ſouls formed as pure and ho- 
ly as Adam's was, and dying 1n nonage, ſhall 
probably be ſaved: that no proper covenant of 
works was made with Adam, as the ropreſenta- 
tive of his poſterity: that our own happineſs 
ought to be our chief end in the ſervice of God: 
that there is no immediate precourſe of God at- 
tending, and influencing the acts of his reaſon- 
able creatures: and that there will be no finning 
in hell after the laſt judgment. After tedious 
wrangling at various meetings, the aſſembly 
1717 found theſe poſitions no more, but opi- 
nions not neceſſary to be taught in divinity 
opinions not evidently founded in ſcripture, 
and fome of them trending to attribute too much 
to the power of corrupt nature: and they diſ- 
charged him, or any other under their inſpece 
tion, to propagate them. 12323 
That very day, however, they condemned ag 
maſt unfound and deteſtable, this propoſition, That 
| | 8 * 
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it is unſound to teach, we muſt forſake our fin 
in order to come to Chriſt, and to inſtating us 
in covenant with God. This was thought, a 
plain affirming, that we ought to forſake our 
fin, ſaving ourſelves from the love, power, and 
Rene thereof, before we come to Chriſt, as 
the only Saviour; or have any intereſt in his 
ne w- covenant bleſſings. To give a check to 
this, and other legal errors, then too rampant, 
a noted Engliſh treatiſe, entitled, The marrow 
of modern drvinity, was republiſhed, with a re- 
commendatory preface by Mr James Hog, one 
of the holieſt miniſters in the kingdom. For 
about eighty years, this treatiſe had maintain- 
ed a conſiderable character with the ſerious : 
now, the aſſembly 1720, many of whoſe mem- 
bers, it was ſhrewdly ſuſpected, had never 
much, if at all, peruſed it, condemned a preat 
number of paſlages therein, and charged mini- 
ſters to warn their people againſt reading it. 
In this haſty attack, the aſſembly too plainly 
condemned the offering of Chriſt as a Saviour 
to all men, or to men as ſinners; and the main- 
taining, that believers are fully delivered from 
the commanding and condemning power of the 
law as a covenant of works. They too plainly 
allerted our holineſs to be a federal, or condi- 
tional means of our obtaining everlaſting hap- 
pine(s; and that ſlaviſh fear of endleſs miſery, 
and legal hope of future bleſſedneſs, ought to 
influence the ſaints in their ſtudy of goſpel-holi- 
neſs, Theſe almoſt entirely ſcriptural expreſ- 
ſions, that believers are not under the law, and 
do not commit fin; that the Lord ſees no ſin in 

„ | them; 
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them; and cannot be angry with them; they 


declared Antinomian paradoxes. The diſtinction 
of the moral law into the forms of a covenant, 


and of a rule of duty in the hand of Chriſt, 


uſed in order to explain theſe expreſſions, they 


utterly condemned. Meſſ. Thomas Boſton, 
Ebenezer and Ralph Erſkines, with nine o- 
thers, remonſtrate againſt this deciſion; and in 
their anſwers to the commiſſion's twelve que- 
ries, with no ſmall evidence elucidate the truth. 
The aſſembly 1722 reſumed the affair, rebuked 
the twelve repreſenters for ſome hard ſentences 
in their repreſentation, and made an act ex- 
plaining and confirming the acts of 1720 rela- 
tive thereto. This, though not ſo groſs as the 
former, the repreſenting brethren proteſted a- 
gainſt, as injurious to truth: the aſſembly re- 
tuſed to mark their proteſt. Not a few mini- 
ſters, in order to avoid the moſt diſtant appear- 
ance of favouring the MAR RO, ſeeming to be- 
come more legal in their doctrine than former- 
ly, great numbers of ſerious Chriſtians crowded 
after the repreſenters, and their friends. Theſe, 
notwithſtanding of diſtinguiſhed holineſs of 
practice, and zealous recommending of it to 
their hearers, were exceedingly traduced, as 
new - ſchemers, and Antinomian encouragers of 
a licentious life. | | F 
Probably, their reproach and trouble had 
been more extenſive, had not a flagrant report 
ſpread abroad, that Mr John Simſon not only 
contemned the aſſembly's prohibition, and taught 
his forementioned errors ; but had taught, that 
Jeſus Chriſt is not neceſſarily exiſtent : that the 
2 N perſons 
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n ſubſtance : that neceſſary exiſtence, ſupreme 
Deity, and being the only true God, may be ta- 
ken in a ſenſe importing the perſonal property 
of the Father, and ſo not belonging to the Son 
and Holy Ghoſt. The teaching of theſe Arian 
tenets was ſufficiently proven againſt him. To 
the aſſembly he preſented declarations in ortho- 
dox language; and after much quibbling, pro- 
felled his ſorrow for ſome of the offenſive ex- 
preſſions that were proven againſt him. When 
the proceſs had cantinued more than two years, 
the aſſembly 1728 ſuſpended him from the ex- 
erciſe of all eccleſiaſtic function, till another aſ- 
ſembly ſhould think fit to take off the ſentence. 
The aſſembly 1729 further deelared, that it was 
not proper to intruſt him any more with the 
training up of young men for the holy mini- 
ſtry. The libel relative to his continping to 
teach his former errors, was fully proven, but 
left undiſcuſſed. Many were offended, his 
blaſphemy and error were ſo lightly cenſured. 
Nor long after, Mr Campbell, profeſſor of 
church-hiſtory in the alot of St Andrews, 
in his printed tracts, ridiculed cloſe walking 
with God, and conſulting him in all our ways, 
as enthuſiaſm. He averred, that, in the inter- 
val between Chriſt's death and reſi urrection. his 
diſciples looked upon him as a downright 3 im- 
poſtor. He maintained, that ſelf. love is the 
chief motive, and ſtandard of all actions, reli- 
gious or virtuous. He aſſerted, that the exiſt- 
ence of God, and the immortality of the ſoul, 
et be known by the light of nature: and 


that 


erſons in the Godhead are not the very ſame 


(232 ) 


that the laws of nature are a certain and ſuf- 
ficient rule to direct rational minds to happi- 
neſs; and our obſervation thereof, the great 
means of our real and laſting felicity. Theſe 
be ſo varniſhed over, in his defences, that he 
never was cenſured on their account. This 
| added to the former offence. 

The maleadminiſtration of government be- 
came notorious and glaring. For about thir- 
teen years after queen Annę had reſtored pa- 
tronage, none accepted the preſentation, unleſs 
| he had the call or conſent of the Chriſtian 
people. The Britiſh parliament expreſsly decla- 
red, that unleſs the candidate accepred, the pre- 
ſentation was null. How eafily then might the 
church have reſtrained her candidates from ac- 
cepting! It was, and is otherwiſe. During 
Mr Simſon's laſt proceſs, the violent intruſion 
of preſentees upon reclaiming congregations be- 
gan. To cut off ſtanding teſtimonies againſt 
their ſinful conduct, the aſſembly 1730 diſchar- 
ged the marking of any proteſt or diſſent, in 
their minutes. Againſt this, and other grow- 
ing defections, about forty miniſters, and four- 
teen hundred people, preſented a warm remon- 
ſtrance to the aſſembly 1732, and begged a ju- 
dicial aſſertion of truth, in oppoſition to Mr 
Simſon's errors. Theſe repreſentations, the aſ- 
ſembly refuſed to hear: and, contrary to in- 
ſtructian from the far greater part of preſbyte- 
ries, which ſent any, they enacted, that Prote- 
ſtant henitors, whether Prelatic Jacobites or not, 
and elders, ſhould be the ſole electors of ga- 
nn This act was reckoned an over- | 


turning 
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turning of Chriſt's ſpiritual kingdom, in his 
own name; and a robbing his people of their 


ſpiritual privilege, under pretence of his autho- 


rity. Next aſſembly, under pain of the higheſt 
cenſure, prohibited the preſpytery of Dunferm- 
line, and by conſequence every other, to allow 
ſealing ordinances to ſnch, whoſe conſcience 
could not ſubmit to the miniſtry of a preſentee, 
violently impoſed upon them. According to 
this, many bchoved either to trample on their 
conſcience, and the Chriſtian law, or be held as 


_ Heathen men and publicans. 


Meanwhile, Mr Ebenezer Erſkine, in a ſer- 


mon before the ſynod at Perth, October 1732, 


decried patronage, and the aſſembly's above- 
mentioned act, relative to the election of mini- 


ſters, and ſome other prevalent courſes of de- 


fection. After three days of warm diſputation, 
the tynod ordered him to be rebuked at their 
bar, for the matter and manner of his conduct. 
Twelve miniſters and two elders diffented : him- 
felf appealed to the enſuing general aſſembly. 
Inſtead of redreſs, that ſupreme judicature ap- 
pointed him to receive a rebuke at their bar. 


Conceiving, the truths of God affirmed in his 


ſermon, were hereby injured, he proteſted, that 
without violating his conſcience, he could not 
ſubmit; and that he ſhould be at liberty to give 
a like teſtimony on every proper occaſion. For 
their own exoneration, Meſſ. William Wil- 
ſon, Alexander Moncrief, and James Fiſher, 
adhered to his proteſt, Without allowing theſe 
four brethren to attempt a defence of their con- 


en the aſſembly appointed their commiſſion 


to 
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to proceed againſt them, in Auguſt next, by 
ſuſpenſion, or higher cenſure, 1f they did not 
retract their proteſt, and profeſs their forrow 
for taking it. In Auguſt, hardly permitted to 
declare their mind, and {ſtill adhering to their 
proteſt, they were ſuſpended from the exerciſe 
of their office. In November, the commiſſion 
> ſtill finding them impenitent, did, by their 
| moderator's caſting vote, looſe their miniſterial 
relation to their reſpective congregations. The 
four brethren protelted, their office, and their 
relation to their congregations, ſhould be held 
as valid, as if no ſuch ſentence had been paſled ; 
and they declared a S$ECESSION, not from the 
conſtitution of the church of Scotland, but from 
the prevailing party in her judicatures. 

That they might regularly adhere to their 
principles, and afford relief to ſuch as were 
oppreſſed with intruſions, they quickly after, 
with prayer and faſting, conſtitute themſelves 
into an eccleſiaſtic court, which they termed 
The aſſociate presbytery. Their minutes bear, that 
# Meſl. Wilſon and Moncriet ſoon after, framed 
their firſt teſtimony to the doctrine, worſhip, 
diſcipline, and government of the church of 
Scotland; and that this was judicially approven 
1734, in their meetings at Colfargy and Dun- 
fermline. Herein they exhibit their reaſons of 


in the eſtabliſhed judicatories, were breaking 
down the Preſbyterian conſtitution of church- 
government, by trampling upon, and making 
deciſions in an order quite, contrary to that pre- 
dcribed in the Barrier acts of this church, in her 


Pureſt 
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ſeceſſion, viz. (1.) That the prevailing party - 


| 
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pureſt times, enacted to ſecure due deliberad 
tion, in the appointment of ſtanding laws, 
and general rules; by exerciſing a lordly power 
over the conſciences of Chriſtians, empowering 
heritors and elders to impoſe on them their ſpi- 
ritual guides; by promotirig the violent intru- 
ſion of preſentees upon reclaiming congrega- 
tions; by cenſuring and ejecting miniſters, 
merely for proteſting againſt a ſinful act of the 
gencral aſſembly; by allowing the commiſhon 
to take into their own hand the preſbytery's 
power in ſettling a paſtor, if the expeding of 
a violent intruſion was by the preſbytery refu- 
fed; and by threatening the higheſt cenſure to 
theſe who adminiſtered fealing ordinances to 
ſuch as could not in conſcience ſubmit to the 
miniſtry of intruders. (2.) That faid prevail- 
ing party were purſuing ſuch methods, as had 
an evident tendency to corrupt the doctrines of truth, 
contained in their own Conſeſſiom of faith; in ſo 
eaſily diſmiſſing the proceſs relative to profeſſor 


Simſon, and refuſing judicially to aſſert the 


truth in oppoſition to his errors; in careſſing 
profeſſor Campbell, while he ſpread his erro- 
neous tenets ; and finally, in permitting or en- 
couraging preachers, to entertain their hearers 
with dry harangues, of almoſt mere Heathen 
morality, inſtead of the goſpel of Chriſt. (3.) 
That they were impoſing upon miniſters ſinful terms 
of communion, even the breach of their ordina- 
tion-vows, in forbearing a proper oppoſition to 


the prevalent courſe of apoſtacy from the doc- 


trine, worſhip, diſcipline, and government of 
this church. (4.) That they were continuing in 
| theſe 
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theſe evil ways, notwithflanding of the uſe of ordi- 
nary means to reclaim them. And which laſt they 
took, as bringing the matter to a criſis, leaving 
no probable view of redreſs, but in a way of 
ſeparation. In this teſtimony, the ſeceding 
brethren, as on many other occaſions, declared 
their zealous adherence to their ordination-yows, 
and to every flandard eſpouſed in their mother- 
church. They hkewiſe avowed their intention 


to maintain church-fellowſhip, with all theſe 
of her miniſters, or members, who faithfully 


oppoſed and groaned under the prevalent courſe 
of detection, as opportunity ſhould permit. 
In 1734, the aſſembly was very different from 


ſome of the preceding. Vigorouſly had the. 


better part beſtirred themſelves, in the choice 
of the members. Sundry corrupt and tyrannical 
courſes received an obſervable. check. 'The 
ſynod of Perth was appointed -to repone the 
Reding brethren to their reſpective charges: 


but as this act of repoſition repreſented it as 


effected, without condemning the act of the 
preceding aſſembly, or the conduct of their 
commiſſion, theſe brethren accounted it as an 
act of favour, rather than of juſtice; and ſo 
deemed the truths, which ſuffered along with 
them, were not duly vindicate. Hence they 
forbore returning to the eſtabliſhed judicatures, 
on ſuch a foundation, They publiſhed the rea- 
ſons of their conduct, and the terms upon 
which they were willing to accede. About two 
years and a half, however, they kept their 
meetings of preſbytery, for almoſt nothing 
bur * and conference, waiting, and with- 


ing, | 
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ing, for an opportunity of an untainted re- 
turn. 

But obſerving theſe judicatures faſt returning 
to, or proceeding forward in their former de- 
fection; obſerving, that profeſſor Campbell's 
ſentiment of ſelf-· love being the great ſtandard: 
and motive of all actions, religious and moral, 
as varniſhed over by him, was inconſiderately 
approven by the aſſembly 1736; obſerving, 
that the excellent acts of Sar allembly againſt 
Antruſ ions, or for orthodox preaching, were ge- 
nerally diſregarded; they began to ſupply 
with ſermon ſuch oppreſſed Chriſtians as peti- 
tioned for it; and Mr Wilſon was appointed to 
.educate ſtudents for the work of the miniſtry, 
in connection with them. Mean while, Mel. 
Ralph Erſkine and Thomas Mair, miniſters, 
acceded to the Aſſociate preſbytery, declaring, 
that they joined them, not as different from, 
but as a part of the church of Scotland, wit- 
neſſing againſt the corruption of the prevailing 
party in her eſtabliſhed judicatories; that they 
intended no withdrawment from ſuch godly 
brethren in the miniſtry, as were groaning under, 
and. wreſtling againſt the then prevailing courſe 
of backſliding ; and reſolved to return to the a- 
bove-mentioned judicatories, whenever theſe 

returned to their duty. This form of ſeceſſion 
the Aſſociate preſbytery chearfully acquieſced in; 
and declared to be in effect the ſame with their 
OWN. 
About the ſame time, the Aſſociate preſbytery 
publiſhed a ſecond teſtimony to the doctrine, 


worſhip, eueren, and diſcipline of the 


church 
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ehurch of Scotland. It was not deſigned to 
ſtate the grounds of ſeceſſion ;---the defections 


ng of the Prelatic perſecutors, and of the civil go- 
le- vernment, from neither of which they made 
II's their ſeceſſion, were therein rehearſed and con- 
rd} demned ;---but deſigned and calculate to re- 
al, preſent the grounds of the Lord's controverſy 
ely with the generation; calculate to give a judicial 
ng, approbation of former ſteps of reformation, 
nft and to condemn the ſteps of apoſtacy therefrom ; 


ge- and to condemn the prevalent errors of the time, 
ply and expreſsly aſſert the truth in direct oppoſi- 
eti- tion thereto. 
to In this teſtimony, they * out, and con- 
ry, demned the leading defections of both church 
leſl. and ſtate, from 1650 to 1736. They expreſsly 
ers, condemned the errors of profeſſors Simſon and 
ing, Campbell; and ſhewed their contrariety to the 
om, word of God, and the ſtandards of this church. 
wit⸗ Solemnly they aſſerted, that the Old and New 
ling Teſtament are not merely a ſufficient, and the 
they principal, but the oNLY RULE to direct us, how 
to glorify God, and enjoy him: that Jeſus 
Chriſt is the ſupreme, the only true God ; of 
the ſame ſubſtance and dignity with his eternal 
Father: that God from all eternity decreed all 
things according to the counſel of his own will ; 
and elected a certain number of mankind to e. 
verlaſting life, of his mere good pleaſure, with- 
out any regard to their future good works, as 
the condition or ground of his choice: that 
God entered into a covenant of life, upon con- 
ion of perfect obedience, with Adam, as the 
repreſentative of all his natural ſeed: that by 
Es . Adam's 


6309 
Adam's breach of that covenant, in eating the 
forbidden fruit, all men are conceived and born 
in ſin; are by nature children of diſobedience 
and wrath; and can do nothing ſpiritually 
good: that though there be no neceſſary connec- 
tion between the natural ſeriouſneſs of unrege- 


nerate men, and their obtaining ſaving grace; 


yet it is their duty, carefully to attend the ordi- 
pances of the goſpel, as the means whereby God 
conveys his converting Spirit and tir that 


the light of nature is not ſufficient to guide fall- 


em men to any true ar laſting happineſs: that 
Chriſt aſſumed our nature; is very God, and 
very man, in two diſtinct natures, and one 
perſon for ever: that he, as Surety, undertook 
for all the elect, and them only, and gave to the 
law and juſtice of God whatever obedience and 
ſatisfaction they could require of us: that his 
ſurety righteouſneſs, imputed to us, is the only 


foundation of our forgiveneſs of ſin, acceptance in- 


to favour with God, and title to eternal life, and 
not any thing wrought in, or done by us: that 


want of conformity to God's law, in heart or 


life, is truly and properly ſin; and that ſinning 


and ſuffering will be the miſery of the damned 


in hell thraugh all eternity: that all believers 1 in 
Chriſt are fully delivered from the moral law as 
a covenant of works, ſq as to be thereby neither 
juſtified nor condemned ; but are for ever under 
it, as a binding rule of obedience, given by IR- 


HOVAH the Creator and Redeemerof man: that 


God needs nothing from, nor can be profited by; 


any creature; and therefore rewards their good 
actions merely of his own free will, and gra- 


cious 


4 
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cious bounty: that not ſelf-intereſt, or pleaſure, 
but the holy law of God, is the ſupreme and ole 
ſtandard of all actions, religious or moral: 

that not ſelf- love, but a view of the glorious 
excellencies of God as revealed in Chriſt, and a 
kindly regard to his authority, are the leading 


motive of our love and obedience to him: that 
no believer can ever totally or finally fall away 


from his ſtate of grace; nor did Chriſt's dif- 
ciples, while he was in the grave, account him 
a downright impoſtor: that Jeſus Chriſt alone is 
the king and head of his church; to whom alone 
it belongs to give unto her laws, ordinances, 
and officers; and to whom alone her officers are 
ſubject in their ſpiritual miniſtrations: that 

Chriſt hath in his word preſcribed a particular 
form of government for his church, diſtinct 
from, and not ſubordinate to, the civil magi- 
ſtrate: that the form of government appointed 
by him to continue in his New-Teſtamear 
church till his ſecond coming, is the Preſbyterian ; 
according to which there is no office above that 
of a paſtor; and congregational ſeſſions, confiſt- 
ing of a miniſter or miniſters, elders and dea- 
cons, are ſubordinate to preſbyteries or claſſes, 
and theſe to ſynods; and no other, Indepen- 


dent, Epiſcopal, or Eraſtian: that Chriſt hath in- 


truſted this government, not to all charch-mem- 
bers, but to office-bearers, whoſe power is en- 
tirely ſubordinate to the laws declared in his 
word: that theſe officers have power and war- 
rant from Chriſt to hold general aſſemblies, and 
other eccleſiaſtic courts, as often as is neceſſary 


ber! the * of the church: that Chriſt's king» 
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dom being of a Hpiritual nature, the miniſters, 


and other officers thereof, ought to be ſer over 


congregations by the call and conſent of ſuch 
therein, as are adinitted to full communion in 


all her fealing ordinances, no perſon's vote being 


preferred upon any SECULAR account. 

Along with this aſſertory declaration of truth, 
they condemned and declared their deteſtation 
of the contrary error. They profeſſed their 


hearty adherence to the Weſtminſter Confeſſion 


of faith Larger and Shorter Catechiſms, direc- 


| tory for worthip, and form of church-govern- 


ment. They declared their adherence to the 
national covenant, as explained to abjure Pre- 
lacy, the civil places and power of kirkmen, 


and the articles of Perth; and to the ſolemn 


league and covenant of the three kingdoms ; and 
to every act of aſſembly, or other teſtimony, in 
ſo far as calculate to promote or maintain their 
fathers covenanted work of reformation. And, 
finally, they, in their judicative capacity, de- 


clared their adherence to the repreſentations, 


preſented by them to the commiſſion of 1733; 
to their firſt teſtimony ; and to their reaſons of 
not acceding to the judicatories of the eſtabliſh- 
ed church: and ſo made thoſe papers as really: 


parts of this teſtimony, as if they had been 


wholly ingroſſed therein. | 

This teſtimony, as Mr Wilſon, its principal 
drawer and defendant, obſerves, was never in- 
tended for a new ſtandard, but for a public ad- 
herence to ſuch aa had been long acknowledged 


by the nation. Perſons, however, who acceded 


to, or joined wich the ſeceding brethren, com- 
monly 
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monly profeſſed their approbation thereof, / far 


as they underflood it; but it muſt not be imagi- 
ned, they were required to believe the real 
certainty of every narrative of fact therein con- 
tained. To have demanded a religious adhe- 
rence to narrations of fact, depending entirely 
on the teſtimony of fallible hiſtorians, would 
have been Antichriſtian tyranny. Knowing the 
hundreds and thouſands of miſtakes, obſerved 
in the moſt noted hiſtories; knowing the igno- 
rance and fallibility of mankind ; the ſecedin 
miniſters abhorred, that their followers faith 
ſhould ſtand in the wiſdom or authority of men; 
and not wholly in the wiſdom, power, and ve- 
racity of God. Mr Wilſon openly averred, that 
Mr Currie's charging this teſtimony with twen- 
ty-four hiſtorical miſtakes, no way affected its 
roper ſubſtance; but was a mere wrangling a- 
Foe circumſtances ; and that the plain meaning 
of people's approving of 1t at their acceſſion, was 
their ſignifying their conjunction with the Aſſociate 
presbytery in the ſame confeſſion of the truths of God, 
held forth from his word, in our received flandards. 
It is notour, however, that not the word of 
God, but acts of parliament, or aſſembly, or 
like fallible vouchers, ſupport the hiſtoric nar- 
rations therein contained. | 
Though plenty of objections were muſtered 
up againſt this teſtimony; ſome reckoning it 
ſinfully defective, and others reckoning it as 
much redundant; yet the prevailing party of 
the miniſtry in the nation, proceeding on in 
their defection, and a multitude of them giving 
new oltence, by reading from their pulpit on the 
1 855 N Lord's 
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Lord's day, an act of parliament for diſcovering 


the murderers of captain Porteous, in which 


that civil court had claimed a ſpiritual headſhip 
over the church, conſututing themſelves judges 
of miniſters qualification to fit in her courts, 
and threatening eccleſiaſtic cenſure, if their civil 
authority was not obeyed; two miniſters, and a 
multitude of elders and private Chriſtians join- 
ed the ſeceding brethren. The reading of Por- 
reous' paper from the pulpit in the time of di- 
vine ſervice, they reckoned a very criminal pro- 


fanation of the Chriſtian Sabbath; ; and a ſub- 
jection of the readers to the parliament as their 


ſpiritual head. The offended people warmly 
tioned the Aſſociate preſbytery to afford them 


ſermon, and hold faſts with them, that they 


might mourn over the apoſtacy and wickednefs 
of the times. Their requeſts were deliberately 
granted. 

Theſe people were far from accounting their 
leaving of their miniſters unreaſonable and 
groundleſs: they knew, God had commanded 
his people to come out of a corrupt church, 
that they might not be partakers in her plagues*; 
that he had commanded them to withdraw from 
brethren walking diſorderly F; that he had 


charged them to mark ſuch, as by their evil 


courſes cauſed offences, and avoid them ; had 
charged them to beware of the legal leaven or 
doctrine of the Phariſees, and of the leaven of He- 
rod 5. In vain, you told them, that Jeſus Chriſt 
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and his prophets and apoſtles, maintained com- 


munion with tlie Jewith church: they knew, the 
qualifications of ' New-Teſtament miniſters, did 
not turn upon natural deſcent, and ceremonial 
purity, as under the Old; but upon things ſpiri- 
tual and moral: they knew, men did not now cut 
off themſelves from all public ordinances, by 
withdrawing from a particular national church; 

as they did, when there was but one tabernacle, 
or temple, wherein God cauſed his name to 
dwell: they defied you to prove, that Jeſus, and 
his prophets or apoltles, countenanced the cor- 
rupt party in their time: they granted, that he, 
juſt before his death, required his diſciples to 
regard the civil rulers, who /at in Moſes ſeat : 
they challenged you to prove, he required them 
to hear the eccleſiaſtic officers, who /at in Aa- 
ron's: they challenged you to prove, that Nicos 
demus, and Joſeph of Arimathea, fart in the 
Jewish ſanhedrim, after it eondemned the Lord 
of glory; or, chough they had continued in 
this civil court with very wicked companions, 
to prove from thence our duty to continue in a 
particular church, or with a particular part 
thereof, obſtinate in their wickedneſs and apo- 
ſtacy. In vain you told them, God in the apo- 
ſtolic age enjoined no ſeparation from the 
churches of Corinth, Galatia, Epheſus, Perga- 
mus, and Thyatira, notwithſtanding of the va- 
rious corruptions therein: they believed no par- 
ticular church was to be ſeparate from, till ſhe 
appeared obſtinate in apoſtacy; and they defied 
you to prove, that any of thefe churches conti- 
nued obſtinately deaf to the apoſtolic admont- 
tions. In vain you told them, their withdra w- 
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ment was a breaking up the communion of 
ſaints, and an interpretative condemning of 
Chriſt for holding communion with any, who 
did not withdraw along with them: they knew, 
God had charged them to withdraw, even from 
BRETHREN, who walked diſorderly: they chal- 
lenged you to ſhew, how one, who was bound 
by the word of God, and ſolemn covenant with 
him, to maintain the doctrine contained in the 
Confeſlion of faith, and Presbyterian govern- 
ment, could, without any diſorder or degree of 
ſcandal, countenance or bid God ſpeed a mini- 
niſter who was obſtinately overthrowing ſaid 
doctrine or government: they knew God had 
charged them to buy the truth, and not ſell it, 
no, not to have fellowſhip with good men: they 
knew not how inward grace, which lies in the 
hidden man of the heart, could be the term of 
viſible church-communion, eſpecially to ſuch as 
cannot ſearch the heart, and try the reins of 
their neighbour: they challenged you to prove 
there is no real ſaint in the Popiſh church, from 
which notwithſtanding God expteſsly requires 
us to withdraw; or, to prove that Luther and 
Calvin's obedience to that command, amounted 
to a breaking up the communion of ſaints, 
and was an interpretative condemning of Chriſt, 
merely becauſe ſome ſaint which he loves to the 
end, and waters every moment, ſinfully diſo- 
beyed his ſolemn mandate, and did not come 
along with them. Do we, ſaid they, condemn 
Chriſt, for retaining his ſaints alway in his e- 
verlaſting arms, if we refuſe to fit down with 
them at a communion-table, that moment th 
commit aher. as David; idolatry, as Solo- 


mon; 


39 
mon; or with curſes and oaths deny their Ma- 
ſter, as Peter? | wien Whos. | | 

They knew, the grounds of ſeparation from 
a church, ought alway to be ſolid and weighty; 
ſuch as hereſy in doctrine, idolatry in worthip, 
tyranny in government, violent intruſion of pa- 
ſtors, ſcandalous lives of the miniſtry, or ſin- 
ful terms of communion. They thought, they 
had ſeveral of theſe: knowing what vows their 
miniſters came under at their ordination, they 
reckoned them guilty of perjury and ſcandal, if 
notorious breakers thereof. If their paſtor en- 
tertained them with legal and Arminian ha- 
rangues inſtead of the goſpel of Chriſt, they 
thought it full time to flee from the poiſon, and 
go where they might have food for their ſouls. 
If, through his unfaithfulneſs, they, at the 
Lord's table, were in danger of having the ele- 
ments to recetve from an elder, known to be a 
profane ſwearer or drunkard, and to give to & 
fellow-communicant, as well known to be a 
groſsly ignorant, or almoſt prayerleſs perſon, 
they thought their condition very unhappy. If 
he habitually accommodate the cenſures, and 
other ordinances of the church, to the humours 
of his hearers, eſpecially the great, they ſuſpect 
ed the manpleaſer could not be a ſervant of Chriſt. 
If he was extremely ſlothful and careleſs, or 
more given to his farm, or like carnal employ- 
ment, they ſuſpected, Chriſt had not ſent him, 
as he had not given him a ſpirit for, and love 


to his work. If their paſtor had a better perſon- 


al character than ſome others, but proſtitute this 
gitt of God, to ſupport ſuch as were naughty, 
E 2 by 
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by aſſiſting at their communions, or conniving 
at their ſinful procedure in judicatures, they 
reckoned this a plain bidding of them God 
ſpeed, and ſo accounted him a noted partaker in 
their evil deeds : à little leaven, ſaid MEPs leaven- 
eth the whole lump. 

Nothing they more objected to, than the 
violent intruſion of a paſtor, by the power and 
influence of a patron. They knew, the ſacred 
oracles aſſign the choice of church-officers to 
adult church-members, free of ſcandal. The 
hundred and twenty diſciples at Jeruſalem, 
chuſe candidates for the apoſtleſhip *. The mul- 
tirude of the Chriſtian pt 9 their dea- 
cons, and the apoſtles ordained them f. In all 
the churches, elders, or preſbyters, Were orduin- 
ed by the election or ſuſtrages of the profeſſed be- 
lievers 1. Chriſt charges his people to try the 
ſpirits F; a ſure proof they have ſome capacity 
for it: but to what purpaſe ſhauld they TkY 
them, if they have not power to chuſe the fit, 
and refuſe the improper, but muſt accept who- 
ever is impoſed upon them ? Chriſt's kingdom, 
himſelf declared with his dying breath, zs not 
of this world, Jahn xviii. 36.; how then is if 
poſſible for civil property, to conſtitute one 4 
member, far leſs a ruler thereof? How can ci- 
vil property enable the patron to diſcern, better 
than themſelves, what miniſters talents are beſt 
ſuited, and moſt edifying to the ſouls of ſuch 
as are taught God? Will his civil property 
qualify him to anſwer to God for all theſe ſouls, 


Acts i. 15.36. f Chap. vi. 3.—6. t Chap, xiv. 23. Ge. 
1 John iv. 1. 5 
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over whom he impoſes a paſtor? Can civil pro- 
perty exalt a man, in ſpiritual things, above 
God's poor ones, rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom, which he hath promiſed to them that 
* him? Is God a reſpecter of perſons? If he 
condemn the preference of a rich man to a poor, 
in reſpect of a ſeat in our worſhipping aſſem- 
blies “; is it poſſible, he, for the ſake of civil great- 
neſs, will give any man power to diſpoſe the 
ſouls of his people, into the hand of ſuch ſpi- 
ritual phyſicians, guides, and governors, as he 
pleaſeth? If one may chuſe his natural phyſi- 
cian, is it reaſonable to deny him the choice of 
one for his ſoul? In a voluntary ſociety, ſuch 
as the church, how can one have- the relation 
of a miniſter to a congregation thereof fixed, 
without, or contrary to their conſent? How 
can we believe him a meſſenger of Chriſt? How 
can we pray for, or in faith hear him as ſuch, 


for whom Providence would never open a regu- 


lar entrance, but he was obliged to be thruſt m 

by the window as a thief and a robber ? In vain 
you told them of the great man's ſuperior learn- 
ing ; they had read in their Bible, that the my- 
ſteries of - the. kingdom are often hid from the 
wiſe and prudent of this world, and revealed un- 
to babes; and that not many avik men after. the 


fleſh, not many noble are called. In vain you told 


them, a great part of the congregation were 
the patron's tenants or ſervants ; their Bible in- 
formed them, that in Chri/t there is neither mals 
nor female, bond nor "free; but Gangs ig all in all. 
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by aſſiſting at their communions, or conniving 


at their ſinful procedure in judicatures, they 
reckoned this, a plain bidding of them God 


ſpeed; and ſp accounted him a noted partaker in 


their evil deeds : à little leaven, ſaid ey leaven- 
eth the whole lump. 

Nothing they more objected to, than the 
violent intruſion of a paſtor, by the power and 
influence of a patron. They Cop the ſacred 
oracles aſſign the choice of church-officers to 
adult church- members, free of ſcandal. The 
hundred and twenty diſciples at Jeruſalem, 
chuſe candidates for the apoſtleſhip *. The mul- 
titude of the Chriſtian people chuſe their dea- 
cons, and the apoſtles ordained them . In all 
the churches, elders, or preſbyters, were orduin- 
ed by the election ar ſuſfrages of the profeſſed be- 
lievers f. Chriſt charges his people to try the 


ſpirits $; a ſure proof they have ſome capacity 
for it: but to what purpaſe ſhauld they TRY 


them, if they have not power to chuſe the fit, 
and refuſe the improper, but muſt accept who- 
ever is impoſed. upon them ? Chriſt's kingdom, 
himſelf declared with his dying breath, ib not 
of this world, John xviii. 36.; how then is ip 
poſſible for civil property, to conſtitute one 2 

member, far leſs a ruler thereof? How can ci- 
vil property enable the patron to diſcern, better 
than themſelves, what miniſters talents are beſt 
ſuited, and moſt edifying to the ſouls of ſuch 
as are taught of God? Will his civil property 


qualify him to anſwer to God for all theſe ſouls, 


Acts i. 15.36. f Chap. vi. 3.—6. + Chap. xiv. 23. Ge, 
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over whom he impoſes a paſtor? Can civil pro- 
perty exalt a man, in ſpiritual things, above 
God's poor ones, rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom, which he hath promiſed to them that 
love him? Is God a reſpecter of perſons? If he 
condemn the preference of a rich man to a poor, 
in reſpect of a feat in our worthipping aſſem- 


blies *; is it poſſible, he, for the ſake of civil great- 


nels, will give any man power to diſpoſe the 
ſouls of his people, into the hand of ſuch ſpi- 
ritual phyſicians, guides, and governors, as he 
pleaſeth? If one may chuſe his natural phyſi- 
cian, is it reaſonable to deny him the choice of 
one for his foul? In a voluntary ſociety, ſuch 
as the church, how can one have- the relation 
of a miniſter to a congregation thereof fixed, 
without, or contrary to their conſent? How 
can we believe him a meſſenger of Chriſt? How _ 
can we pray for, or in faith hear him as ſuch, 


for whom Providence would never open a regu- 


lar entrance, but he was obliged to be thruſt m 

by the window as a thief and a robber ? In vain 
you told them of the great man's ſuperior learn- 
ing; they had read in their Bible, that the my- 
ſteries of the kingdom are often hid from the 
wiſe and prudent of this world, and revealed un- 
to babes; and that not many och men after. the 


fleſh, not many noble are called. In vain you told 


them, a great part of the congregation - were 
the patron's tenants or ſervants ; their Bible in- 
formed them, that in Chrift there is neither male 
nor female, bond nor free ; but Chriſt is all in all. 
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( 49 ) 
In vain you told them, the rich paid moſt, or 
all of the ſtipend; they knew the cantrary ; 


that heritors purchaſe their lands with the bur- 


den of the ſtipend thereon, and ſo obtain them 
at the leſs price: their Bible informed them, it 
was a ſorcerer's principle, that the ſpiritual gifts 
of God, or privileges of his church, can be pur- 
chaſed with money. In vain you told them, that 
the reſidence of the great was more fixed, than 
of the poor cottager; they thewed you inſtances 
of the poor remaining in the ſame pariſh rom 
generation to generation, while the rich had oft- 
en changed their property: they pointed aut the 
poor man who more attended the goſpel, and 


more prayed for ſucceſs to it, and was more a 


comfort to his faithful miniſter, in one year, 
than ſundry great men and patrons in twenty. 
To as hittle purpoſe you told them, the civil law 
compelled to ſettle the prefentee, be the oppoſi- 
tion what would; they knew the contrary ; and 
moreover, their Bible had taught them, that we 
ought ta obey God, rather than men. 
For what Simony, facritege, perjury, and 


_ cruel waſting of the church, ſaid they, doth pa- 


tronage open a door? To pleaſe a friend, to 
gratify or reward a chaplain, he is compliment- 
ed with the ſacred function: the ſouls of men 
are ſold over to his care, and the devoted reve- 
nues ſecured to his purſe: and what hinders him 
to return ſome obſequious compliance, or car- 
nal acknowledgment, for the preſentation he 
receives? How readily are the honour of Chriſt, 
and the falvation of men, thus betrayed 1nto 
the hand of their open adverſaries? A notour 

Infidel, 
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Infidel, a blaſphemer, a profaner of the Sab- 
bath, an atheiſtical neglecter of the worſhip of 
God in his cloſet and family, an unclean whore- 
monger, an habitual drunkard; in fine, one 
who has not ſo much religion as to beheve and 
tremble; if he is a patron, . chuſes ambaſſadors 
for Chriſt, and paſtors to the ſouls of his peo- 


ple. Will this man commit the preſentation 


for the miniſtry to faithful; or not rather to er- 


roneous, complaiſant, and naughty men? 


By patronage, how readily may one be ad- 
mitted to the ſacred office, who, at his ordina- 
tion, will ſolemnly declare and vow before 
God, angels, and men, that he believes the 
whole doctrine contained in the Weftminſter 
Confeſſion of faith, to be founded on the word 
of God ; and that he will maintain and defend 
it, in oppoſition to all Popiſh, Arian, Arminian, 
and other errors: and yet, in contradiction to 
his ſworn confeſſion, will that moment believe, 
and will afterward habitually or frequently 
preach to his people Arminian, and other er- 
rors: in contradiction to his ſworn confeſſion, 
will indulge his hearers in the neglect of Sab- 
bath - ſanctification, and of the daily ſecret and 
private worſhip of God: in contradiction to his 
ſworn confeſſion, will habitually baptize the 
children of ſuch whoſe groſs ignorance unfits 
them to profeſs their faith, and whoſe notour 
wickedneſs demonſtrates, they intend no obe- 
dience to Chriſt ; and will admit, perhaps with- 
out any trial, to the Chriſtian feaſt, perſons 
who know not the very firſt principles of the 

| oracles 
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oracles of God; or who are openly wicket, 
ſwearers, drupkards, whoremongers, G. 

How readily-may one be admitted, who, at 
his ordination, will ſolemnly avow, that he be- 
lieves the Preſbyterian government and diſci- 
pline to be founded on, and agreeable: to the 
word of God ; and engage that, to the utmoſt 
of his power, he will maintain and defend it 
all the days of his life; while, in contradiction 
thereto, he that very moment improves a Po- 
piſh preſentation, as the whole or chief part of 
his call to that office; and intends to encourage 
others in doing the like: in contradiction to his 
vow, is conſtantly diſpoſed to ridicule our co- 
venant-engagement, to maintain ſaid governs 
ment and diſcipline; and our martyrs, who 
ſuffered in adherence thereto: and, as oft as oc- 
caſion permits, will aſſiſt in breaking down va- 
rious points of Preſbyterian government: will 


pervert the diſcipline, overlooking or protecting 


theſe guilty of error and ſcandal, and cenſuring 
the conſcientious adherents to truth; or at leaſt 
without proteſting againft, or inward grief for 
them, will witneſs attacks on the doctrine, 

worſhip, diſcipline, or government of Chriſt. 
By patronage, how readily may one be gd- 
mitted to the miniſtry, who, at his ordination, 
will folemn]ly aflirm, that zeal for the glory of 
God, love to Jeſus Chriſt, and defire of the ſal- 
vation of men, not any worldly intereſt or 
view, are his chief motives to undertake that 
office; and that he hath uſed no undue means; 
by himſelf, or others, to. procure his call; while 
it is notourly known, he, by himſelf, or friend, 
1 olicited 
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ſolicited, at leaſt accepted a Popiſh preſentation, 
to procure, or rather inſtead of a call; and 
whoſe future unconcern for his flock, attended 
with a {harp look-out for his ſtipend, will plain- 
ly manifeſt, that not zeal for the glory of God, 
love to Chriſt, or defire of mens ſalvation, but 


worldly views and intereſt; were his chief mo- 


tive to undertake that work. 

Hereby one 1s readily admitted to the ſacred 
function, who, in his ordination- vows, will {o- 
lemnly engage to rule well his own family; to 
live a holy and circumſpect life; and faithfully, 
diligently, and chearfully to diſcharge all the 
parts of his miniſterial work; who, in contra- 
diction to theſe vows, will frequently indulge 
himſelf in ſuch looſe and carnal behaviour, as 
no way becomes a follower or meſſenger of 
Chriſt ; will too often neglect the morning or 
evening ſacrifice of ſecret or family worthip 
will almoſt wholly neglect the religious inſtruc- 
tion of his children, or ſervants; will witneſs 
his hearers profanely ſwear, or proſtitute the 
Sabbath, without adminiſtering a ſhadow of 
reproof ; will flatter men, eſpecially if great, in 
a ſinful courſe; and encourage them to hope 
their good works will recommend them to the 
favour of God; who will, in Jeſus' name, at- 
reſt elders to the general aſſembly, as perſons of 
a ſober and Chrittian practice, ſtrict obſervers 
of the Sabbath, punctual attenders upon pu- 
blic ordinances, regular maintainers of the dai- 
ly worſhip of God in their families, when he 
knows for certain the truth of the very reverſe; 
will chearfully, and without trial, admit vile 
| - perſons 
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perſons to partake of the ſacramental food of 
the children of Chriſt; will ſpend his precious, 
his devoted hours in idle chat, in overſeeing 
farms, or peruſing romances and plays: and 
by neglecting to viſit his people, even when 
fick and dying; by neglecting to catechiſe 
them, eſpecially ſuch as are of age or high rank; 
and by his preaching about an hour on Sabbath 
for the moſt of the year, and the like ; will plainly 

. ſhew the miniſterial work to be, not his plea- 
ſure, but his taſk, which, for the ſake of his 
benefice, he muſt undergo, 

In fine, ſaid they, by patronage one may be 
admitted for a Preſbyterian miniſter, who, 
ſearched out, may be found, an almoſt Papiſt 
or Heathen; for does he not ſeemingly believe 
the lawfulneſs of Jeſuitic equivocation, or the 
validity of Popiſh diſpenſations to fin, who, in 
the above manner, ſolemnly vows, and con- 
ſtantly practiſes the very reverſe. If he con- 
temn, if he jeſt at part of the ſacred page; if 
his ſermons and practice mark him determined 
to know every thing, rather than Je/us Chriſt, 
and him cruciſied; has he not practically denied 
the Chriſtian faith, and become worſe than an 
Infidel? If he harangue upon the dignity of 
corrupt nature, upon our ability to do works 
ſpiritually good, and their influence to recom- 
mend us to our Maker's indulgence and favour; 
paſling in filence the imputation of a Saviour's 
imputed righteouſneſs, and the free and all- 
pawerful operation of his Spirit; is not this the 
ſum of the abjured Popith, Pelagian hereſy? Is 

not the denial, or paſſing in filence the appro- 


priating 
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priating work of ſaving faith, much of the ſame 


import with holding the general and doubtſome 


faith of the pope? If he aſſiſt in depoſing a 
brother for conſcientious refuſal of an appoint- 
ment not warranted in the word of God, is he 
not guilty of abjured Popith tyranny againft 


- Chriſtian liberty? If he, even without trial, 


admit the groſsly ignorant, and notoriouſly 
wicked. to the ſeals of the new covenant; in- 
fers not that his Popiſh belief, that the very act 
of receiving the ſacraments 1s profitable, be the 
manner of doing it what will? Doth not even 
the private adminiſtration of baptiſm, flow 
from, and tend to confirm the Popiſh tenet, of 
that ordinance being abſolutely neceſſary to ſal- 
vation? If a miniſter entertain his people with 


flighty language, they do not underſtand ; is 


that much different from the Roman ſervice in 
an unknown tongue? If, inſtead of the heart- 
ſearching and affecting truths of God, he a- 
muſe them with antic geſtures, and foppiſh e- 
locution ; wherein are theſe preferable to Ro- 
miſh beads? Is not his with-holding from 
them proper inſtruction, and careleſsly ſuffer- 
ing them to continue in groſs ignorance, a prac- 
tical holding of his Holineſs's maxim, that 2g- 
norance is the mother of devotion? If he diſmiſs 
from public cenſure, without appearance of ſor- 
row for the offence; or if he accept, or allow 
the accepting of money, inſtead of public ſatiſ- 


faction for ſcandal, gives he not in to the ab- 


jured Popiſh penance? If he purſue for, if he 
chearfully accept his benefice, while he doth as 
F 2 Ulttle 
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little for it as poſſible, is not this an imitation 
of the Romiſh monks? 

To ſuch purpoſe reaſoned the people who left 
their paſtors, and joined the ſeceſſion. Too 
many of the above-mentioned poſſible fruits of 
patronage they thought too plainly marked in 
the conduct of ſeveral intruded. Where no vio- 
lent intruſion took place, it was not alway the 
worſt miniſter who loſt the greateſt number of 
his people to the Seceders. The general preva- 
lence of groſs ignorance, and looſe living, in a 
congregation, often proved an effectual bul- 

wark | againſt the progreſs of the ſeceſſion. 
Where a diligent paſtor had trained up his people 
in the knowledge of their ſtandards; if he died, 
or ſtumbled into ſome leading defection, there 
was oft a crowding towards it. Not a few, at 
the firſt, repreſented their grievances to their 
paſtor, before they left him: theſe generally ob- 
tained but ſmall ſatisfaction; and ſome of them 
were excommunicate for their pains; ſo the 
courſe came to be frequently diſuſed, 

Many who left. their eſtabliſhed paſtors, 
thought they were bound to train up their chil 
dren in the way wherein they ſhould go, that 
when old, they might not depart from it. They 
thought themſelves obliged to train up their 
RY AI KI for God, as well as them- 
ſelves. They durſt not hazard their childrens | 
ſouls, with a naughty, legal, or lazy paſtor; or 
who had no token of a miſſion from Chriſt ; or 
who proſtitute his good character, aſſiſting the 
naughty on ſacramental occaſions, c. any 
more than their own. They knew not how, 

what 


U 


(HF 
what was poiſonous, hurtful, or inexpedient to 
the aged, could be nouriſhing, harmleſs, and 


fit for the young. Their caute they accounted 


the cauſe of God, and ſhrinked at the thought 


of having an hand in its dropping, and being 


buried in their houſe. The ſcripture had in- 
formed them, that children left to themſelves 
bring their parents to ſhame. They obſerved, 
that tew Seceders children, whom, while under 
age, their parents had not trained up in their 
own way, comforted and honoured theſe pa- 

rents with much appearance of ſerious godli- 
neſs: and therefore they cauſed their little ones 


attend the ſeceding preachers, as well as them- 
ſelves. 


Numbers of. them carried their ſeceding views 


into the affair of their marriage. In obedience: 


to our valuable laws, civil and eccleſiaſtic, they 
ſo generally deteſted clandeſtine marriages, that 
for many years an inſtance of it was hardly to 
be found among them. To give an oath to a 


vagaboad, having no power from either church 


or ſtate, they reckoned an horrid profanation of 
the name of God. To trample on the good 


laws of order enacted by church or ſtate, after 
God had ſaid, Obey them that have the rule over _ 


you ; and, Submit yourſelves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord's Jake; and, Let all things be 
done decently, and in order ; they thought a plain 
diſobedience to their Creator and Lord. To 
countenance a method of marriage, calculate to 
enſnare raſh youth into fearful perplexity ; cal- 


culate to rob parents of their right over their 
Fhildrens marriage; calculate to cover unclean- 


nels, 
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neſs, and to promote adulterous and inceſtuous 
connections ; to do this, after God had charged 
them to marry only in the Lord, they accounted 
a ready courſe to bring his curſe into their ha- 
bitation. Magiſtrates and miniſters, contra 

to their own laws, conniving thereat, they ac- 
counted an approach toward deteſtable treache- 
ry. Many of them wedded only ſuch as were 
of, or favourably diſpoſed to their own way. 
This, other circumſtances ſuitable, they thought 


maoſt agreeable to the divine command, of be- 


ing equally yoked, and of marrying none apt to 


feduce them from the way of the Lord. This 


courſe they thought molt expedient to promote 
religious intimacy between huſband and wife; 
to promote harmony in their family-prayers; 
and to ſecure the careful education of their 
children in the ways of truth. 

Not long had the ſeceſſion continued, when 
the connection between the miniſters and people 
became conſiderably ſtrict. To have a miniſter 
without the eſtabliſned church, and a people 
within it, they could not comprehend. While 
they had freedom to continue within, they rec- 
koned it ſchiſmatic to own and ſupport a mini- 


ſter without. To have connected themſelves 


wick a ſeceding miniſter, by giving him a civil 


bond for his ſtipend, they thought contrary to 


the nature of Chriſt's k:ngdom, which is not of this 
world, .and too near a-kin to a giving, and an 
encouragement of him to take the overſight of 
the flock, for filthy lucre. A promiſe or vow 
at their acceſſion, never to hear any but ſece- 
ding nuniſters, was, that I know of, never re- 


quired, 
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quired. The influence of conſcienca, real or 


profeſſed, was the band of connection. By this 


the people left hearing many in the eſtabliſh- 
ment, becauſe they thought them not apparent- 
ly meſſengers of Chriſt. They left hearing of o- 
thers, becauſe of their connection with the for- 
mer; or becauſe they did not ſee, how hearing 
them, could either tend to awaken to reforma- 
tion any in the church; or to confirm any in 
the ſeceſſion, which they took to be the way of 
the Lord. All the nation being under ſolemn 
vows to promote the covenanted work of refor- 


mation, ſuch as were contemners of it, or care- 


leſs about it, were thought not altogether free 
of ſcandal on that head. To admit to ſealing 
ordinances, ſuch whoſe moſt noted ſcandals they 
could have no influence to cenſure, or purge, 
was thought to involve in confiderable perplexity. 
For ſeceding miniſters to have judged of their 
fitneſs for the ſeals of God's covenant, who 
never committed themſelves to their care, but 
continued pleaſed with their eſtabliſhed paſtors, 
might have appeared very aſſuming; and in 
ſome caſes have occaſioned diſputes in their 
own congregation. From ſuch views the ſece- 
ding miniſters were. much on the reſerve, with 
reſpect to admiſhon of theſe who were not of 
their body, nor diſpoſed towards an acceſſion 
thereto. It was ſuſpected ſuch a reſerve was too 


haſtily indulged in the breach of fellowſhip with 


Mr John Kid, James Warellaw, and,other wor- 
thy miniſters or people of that ſtamp, who re- 
mained behind them in the eſtabliſhed church. 
This ſome of the Seceders repented ' of, when 


they 
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they had not theſe, nor their equals, in the 
church to hold communion with. It cannot, 
however, be denied, that ſome of theſe worthy 
miniſters, by connecting themſelves at ſacra- 
mental, or other occaſions, with intruders, or 
their abettors, gave too much provocation. 

The plain, and, as was reckoned, harſh deal- 
ing of the ſecond teſtimony; with the crowding 
of the people after the ſeceding miniſters, migh- 
tily provoked the managers in the eſtabliſhed 
church. The eight brethren were libelled and 
cited to the aſſembly 1739. When they com- 
peared, the aſſembly intimate their readineſs to 
drop the libel, and every thing bygone, and to 
receive them with open arms into full miniſte- 
rial and Chriſtian communion with them. This 
offer the ſeceding miniſters refuſed to accept; 
and conceiving that the court chiefly conſiſted 


of intruders, and others active in the growing 


defection, they boldly declined her authority, 
as a not r:ght conſtitute judicature of Jeſus Chriſt; 
Provoked ancw with this daring attack, the ma- 
nagers reſolved to reſent it. Without finding 
them erroneous in doctrine, or ſcandalous in 


practice, the next aſſembly, 1740, depoſed them 


from the miniſterial office, as to the exerciſe of 
it in this church. The aſſembly's reſtoration 7 
the office of the miniſtry of Mr John Glaſs, an im- 
penitent and furious Independent, who had 
plainly broke his ordination-vows, continued 
declaiming againſt Preſbyterian government, 
reproaching our national covenanting, and ſet- 
ting up as many ſectarian Congregations as lay 
in 
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in his power. attended their proceſ: againſt the 
ſeceding miniſters. 

Theſe brethren had never given evidence, that 
their ſeceſſion was made for the ſake of filthy 
lucre. They did not, before they took thee 


ſtep, ſecure themſelves in larger ſtipends; and 


now being depoſed, they clave to their flocks, 
though, in ſundry of them, the hope of ſubſiſt- 
ence was for the preſent pretty inconfiderable, 
The civil magiſtrate quickly turned them out of 
their kirks, and claum to their benefice. Their 
proſecution occaſioned the increaſe of their fol- 
lowers. As their numbers 1acreaſed, ſo did their 
trials. Some royal faſts being indicted on ac- 
count of the Spaniſh war, ſome of their people 


in a particular corner of the country, where the 


antigovernment opinions conſiderably prevail- 
ed, ſolicited them to determine judicially, whe- 
ther it was lawful for Seceders to continue to 
obſerve faſts and thankſgivings, even on grounds 
and cauſes ſpecitied by themſelves, upon the 
days nominate by the king for ſach exerciſes. 
To this petition no anſwer was given, till at a 
pro re nata or interim meeting of preſbytery, ap- 
pointed for conſidering a different affair, and 


while fourteen of twenty-two members were 
abſent, Meſſ. Thomas Nairn, Alexander Mon- 


crief, and Thomas Mair, irregularly dragged in 


that queſtion. When it was carried, I think, 
by four votes againſt three, that in regard they 
conceived the eſtabliſhed church-judicatories 
had ſurrendered their power of appointing faſts 
and thankſgivings into the hand of the ſoverei gn; * 
and if the ſovereign had taken that power into 
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his own hands; it would be a ſinful conniving 


at his majeſty's exerciſing a ſpiritual headſhip o- 


ver the church, for Seceders to obſerve public 
faſts or thankſgivings on the diets named by 


him, even on cauſes or grounds of their own. 


Three of the four who voted this deciſion, as I 


have heard, afterward altered their views. And 
the deep filence concerning this affair in the co- 


venant· acknowledgment of fins, they ſome time 
after this drew up, plainly ſhews, that the a- 


bove-mentioned deciſion was far from being ge- 
nerally approven by the miniſiers. Numbers of 
the people, however, in different corners, once 
giving into a prejudice in favour of it, it was 
but in few places found for edification, to ob- 
ſerve public "ating or thankſgiving, on the 
diers nominate by the king. The ſeceding mi- 
niſters indeed failed not to recommend private 
faſting on ſuch occaſions; and to admoniſh 
their people to beware of offending others with 
any public labour. So that, excepring a few of 


the forward and leſs judicious, as little open of- 


fence was ever given to the government on this 
head by the Seceders, as by them who profeſſed 
to be the moſt zealous obſervers of = royal 

faſts. 

From a number of favourable reports concern- 

ing the Engliſh Methodiſts, not a few of the Se- 

ceders had judged them laborious reformers, and 

prayed for their ſucceſs. By letters, Mr Ralph 
Erikine correſponded with Mr John Weſley, 

one, if not their principal leader. Informed by 

a private hand of his unſoundneſs; informed by 


Mr Waitefield, that he and his brother blaſphe- 


med 
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med the doctrine of election, and ſearce preached 


one principle agreeable to the goſpel of Jeſus Chri ut; 
and finding, that Mr Welley declined giving 


him any ſatisfaction, with reſpect to his ortho- 
doxy, he entirely dropped his correſpondence 


Wich him. Nor indeed were the Seceders ſorry 
thereat, when they afterward obſerved, how 
Mr Wetley copied after the Popiſh orders, in 
ſeading forth, or ſuperintending a- number of 
lay-pre: chers, labouring in different nations ; 
and had, in the Popiſh manner, inſtitate a con- 
feſſion of bear est in the ſocieties under 
his care, calculate to render them diſſemblers, 


or to render him and his underlings ſo much 


maſter of their ſecrets, as ſhould make it dan- 


gerous for them to deſert his cauſe: when they 


heard of his money- rated tickets for different 


degrees of ſaintſhip: when they obſerved, what 


fulſome pride; what want of candour'; what 
pretence to working of miracles ; what eſtima- 
tion of Popiſh, or Popiſh- like ſuperſtition ; what 


vain and falſe characteriſing of his followers, 


as a body of perfect, or almoſt perfect men; 


what extolling of Servetus, a ſhocking blaſphe- 


mer of / the bleſſed Trinity, as a holy and wiſe 
man, appears in his public performances: when 
they obſerved, how he taught, and recommend- 


ed his preachers to teach, in his ſocieties, that 


arthodoxy or ſoundneſs of opinion is a ſlender 


part of religion, if any part at all; that God 
gives every man, in his natural Rate, a power 
to accept of an offered ſalvation; that every 


man, in his baptiſin, has a prineiple of grace 


infuſed 1 into him, which cannot be loſt, but 15 y 
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4 long courſe of finning ; that the fulfilling of 
the broken law, 1n its precept and penalty, by 
Chriſt, was not neceſſary to purchaſe our ſalva- 
tion; that not his ſatisfaction to law and ju- 
tice; but faith and repentance, are the terms of 
ſalvation to fallen men; that men have reaton 
to complain, if Chriſt died not for all, and if 
all be not rendered able to receive him; that if 
God paſs by nine tenths of mankind. if he de- 
ny any ſoul what is neceſſary to his preſent good, 
or final acceptance, if he hate any we are bou: d 
to love, he cannot be infinitely good, nay, 8 
worſe than we are; that if God from eterni Y 
chuſe ſome to everlaſting lite, and purpoſed 7 
leave others to periſh in their ſin, he is an at- 
mighty tyrant, and more falſe, cruel, and unjuſt, 
than the DFVIL; that God's purpoſe of election 
conſiſts in his chuſing obedient believers, accor- 
ding to the foreknowledge of their good works; 
and our obedience to Chriſt is the cauſe of his 
becoming the author of eternal ſalvation to us; 
that no man is particularly elected till the day 
of his converſion to God ; that it is better to be 
a Turk, a Deiſt, an Atheiſt, than to believe God 
has only choſen ſome men to everlaſting life, 
and not others; or to believe that Chriſt did 
not die equally for all men; that to ſay the co- 
venant of grace was made with Chriſt, and its 
condition exacted from, and fulfilled by him, 
in our ſtead, is falſe, and the very centre of An- 
tinomianiſm; that the phraſe zmputed rig te. 
ne/s has done immenſe hurt, and tempts men 
to work all uncleanneſs with greedineſs; the 
nice metaphyſical doctrine of Chriſt's imputed 

rightcouſneſy 


6 


righteouſneſs leads men to licentiouſneſs; the 


doctrine of the ſaints having a ſinleſs obedience 


in Chriſt their Head, while they are notorious, 
i. e. manifeſtly, ſinners in themſelves, is calcu- 
late to pleaſe and encourage the vileſt rakes; 
that not the imputed righteouſneſs of Chriſt, 

but our faith, is our juſtifying righteouſneſs be- 
fore God; chat our keeping of the command- 
ments is undoubtedly the way to eternal life; 
that we are to obey the law in order to our final 
acceptance with God; our holineſs as well as 
the blood of Chriſt will give us boldneſs in the 
day of judgment, and will be the ground of 
our being then pronounced righteous ; that our 
juſtificatipn is incomplete at firſt, and is perfect- 
ed by degrees; that to be juſtified, is the ſame 
thing, as to be born of God; that a man may 
be juſtified, and yet not have the Spirit, nor 
Chriſt, dwelling in him; that we cannot poſ- 
ſeſs juſtification or peace with God without 
knowing that we do ſo; that we cannot be Chri- 


ſtian believers, except we be free from fin ; that 


the beſt of men do not complain of diſorder in 
their affections, nor that, when they would do 
good, evil is preſent with them; thr while our 
hearr 1s perfect in piety or love, we may in our 
life be compaſſed about with ſinful infirmities; 
that the doctrine of the unfailing perſeverance 


of the ſaints is deadly poiſon; that the ſouls f 


believers at their death do not immediately paſs 


into the heavenly glory, but to a middle ſtate 
called paradiſe; that church or ſtate 'may im 


poſe indifferent ceremonies in God's worſhip, 
| had exclude Chriſtians from church-commu- 
; nion, 


N 
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ly becauſe their conſeience cannot 
. therewith. On theſe accounts the 1 


1 7 ine and other reports, e if not 
aal the ſeceding miniſters, conceived no ſmall 
tegard for him. But finding, by converſe with 
ee that he decried every particular form of 
ehureh- government, as a mere human device; 
: 5 Fadeng, in his ſermons and journals, a number 
by, . "of hits, they deemed not agreeable to the word 
FR God., and exceedingly offended with his 
1 account of God's dealing with his ſoul, 
betemnbey thougbt he had ſhown a ſirange- 
„wonnen to run the parallel between himſelf 
WE 75 5 N Chriſt; had repreſented Popiſh, and 
„  gEother bad books, as the darling directors 
2 lait heitual exerciſe; had founded his call to 
* upon early ſtirring of his- affec- 
1 Mo tales, dreams, or impreſſions; had 
_ negvlemii abftinence from fleſh in Lent, living 
„ dood, wearing of woolen gloves, a 
3 Fabeck go vn, and dirty ſhoes, as great promo- 
5 d epiritual life; had averred, that in his 
 _ -- uhEopverted ſtate, he had endeavoured to do 
al ce tbe-glory of God; was built up in the 
1 knowledge and fear of God ʒ received abundant 

grace io receiving the Lord's ſupper; and in- 
2 in#avour with God and man; ; had re- 
Ech his converſion as if begun in an un- 


1 


b | comme drought and clammineſs in his throat, 
6 which, by means of his caſting bimſelf 
1 don 
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down on the bed, and, in imitation of Fang 
_ Chriſt crying out, 1 THIRST, was removed, 

ſucceeded with a raviſhing joy and rejoici $7 
God his Saviour, by which his converſion WW*$ 
finiſhed; and pretended to have been guided 


flance, as plainly as the Jews by conſulting the; 
Urim and Thummim, &'c.: theſe, and 
like things, together with his letter and extract "gs 


| preſent, reformed ; and that truly divine and _ 
converting influence might attend the goſpel © 1 
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the Spirit, and by watching and reading 
ſcripture on his knees, in the minuteſt carcugge* 


wherein he was for joining Chriſtians of all de? a — 
nominations, Papiſts or Proteſtants, Quakergs 
Arians, Arminians, O'c. if not alſo Jews and 5 
Heathens, into one religious ſociety, without) 
minding their different ſentiments; provoked 73:5 
the Seceders to turn their regard into diſlike,” 8..." 
and warm oppoſition. 5 5 
In 1742, a ſurpriſing commotion, in the 4 13) 
ſouls and bodies of men, happened in various 
places of the nation, as they attended on-ſer- ©: 
mons. This the principal friends and admi> 
rers of Mr Whitefield, extolled as a wonderful 
work of the Spirit of God. The Seceders al- 
lowed the lives of many were by it, for che * 


* 
es 
ig t * 
N 
| 


truths - preached on theſe. occaſions: yet, be- 4 
cauſe of the bodily convulſions, the diſorderly E 
noiſe, the imaginary views of Chriſt as man, : 
the diſlike to a covenanted work of reforma- 4 
tion, and the proud boaſting, which they 
thought attended it, they accounted it moſtly: 

del uſive. Amidſt the warm contention on ſo eri- 


* a topic, it is poſſible, both > Parties! run in- 
10 
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to extremes; and became ſtumbling-blocks one 


to another. Multitudes of the ſubjects of this 
famed influence returning, however, to their 


 wonted courſe, the Seceders were hereby not a 


little confirmed in their own ſentiments thereof. 

Mean while they had another trial from a- 
mong themſelves. It was their earneſt prayer 
to God, he would make our ſovereign king 
George, and every ſubordinate magiſtrate, hear- 
ty friends to, and promoters of a covenanted 
work of reformation. They were, however, 


firmly perſuaded, that difference in religion did 


not make void, or in the leaſt annul their juſt 
power and authority. They zealoufly teſtified 
againſt ſuch in the land who denied their civil 
authority in things lawful. Such were often 
publicly debarred from receiving the Lord's 
ſupper with them. In the late rebellion not a 
few of them voluntarily bore arms againſt the 
Pretender; not one of them appeared on his 
fide. Numbers of them ſuffered conſiderable 
hardſhips. rather than do any thing tending to 
the ſupport of his army or cauſe. Mr Thomas 
Nairn, however, one of their. miniſters, in his 
too volatile manner, preſumed to aſſert, that 
none but a covenanted Preſbyterian could be 
the lawful ſovereign of this realm. Quickly 
his brethren proſecute him with »our, and 
expelled him trom their ſociety. Judicially 
they refuted his ſentiments, and publiſhed a 
large declaration, wherein they ſhewed from 
the word of God our fiandards, and cove- 
nants, that the whole nation ought, for con- 
ſcience ſake, to obey the preſeat civil govern- 
metas 


E 
ment in all things lawful. Nor, in reſpect of 
obedience to our laudable civil laws, are they, 
or their people, afraid to riſk a compariſon 
with any party in the kingdom. 

After about ſeven years adviſement, the ſe« 
ceding miniſters agreed on a bond for public 
covenanting with God; and in the end of 1743, 
themſelves began to ſwear and ſubſcribe it, 
Next year, their act of preſbytery relative there- 
to, together with a judicial vindication of go- 
ſpel · truth from the injuries done it, by the ge- 
neral aſſembly 1720 and 1722, was publiſhed 
by them. Their covenant-bond had been a- 
P ſhort, and moſtly plain, had it not 
reduplicate upon a long confeſſion of fins, 
which, 1t 1s probable, few of their people could: 


fully know the import and certainty of. It muſt 


not be imagined, the ſeceding brethren inſert- 
ed into this confeſhon ſuch a multitude of hi- 
ſtorical hints, that people might ſwear to the 


truth, the fact thereof. To have ſworn many 


of them in truth, righteouſneſs, and judgment, 
was abſolutely impoſſible: they had no vouch» 
ers for them, but the fallible ns of men. 
Beſides, to ſwear the certainty of facts, in an 
oath directed to God as the party, appears a blaſ- 
en ane attempt to certify the Omniſcient, and 


fary, however, people ſhould have a conſider- 
able knowledge of, and certainty for what they 
ſolemnly confeſſed to God, leſt their work: 
ſhould partly amount to a hypocritical ſlander. 
The preſbytery's act, conſtituting the ſwearing, 
of this covenant the term of miniſterial and 
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Chriſtan communion with them, was not a 
little condemned. It was by many thought 
quite unreaſonable, that a perſon zealouſly at- 
tached to divine truth, nay, to our ſtandards 
and covenants, and of an eminently holy prac- 
tice, ſhould be excluded from church-fellow- 
ſhip with them, merely becauſe he could not 
underſtand the meaning or certainty of every 
thing in this bond, and acknowledgment of fins ; 
or would not confeſs or {wear to God what he un- 
derſtood not. Not a few of the ſeceding mini- 
ſters were afterwards ſenſible of the ſinfulneſs 
of this act: nor do I know, that ever the moſt 


zealous for covenanting, with reſpec to the ad- 


miſſion of their people to ſealing ordinances, 
acted up to the tenor of it. 

To punith the Seceders pride of their ſucceſs, 
their want of due tenderneſs to, and concern 
for theſe who remained behind them in the e- 
ſtabliſhed church, their ſlightly laying to heart 
the fins of the land they profeſſed to witneſs a- 
gainſt, and their ſad neglect to do more than 
others, in an holy and examplary practice, the 
Lord gave them up to a moſt unchriſtian conten- 
tion and breach. In 1745, their miniſters were 
ſa increaſed, as to conſtitute three preſbyteries un- 


der one ſynod. Their ſynodical work commen- 


ced with an inquiry into the lawfulneſs of ſome 


oaths, not impoſed by parliament, but uſed in 


the land. They were of opinion, that the 
maſon-oath implied in it an ignorant, childiſh, 
and ſuperſtitious profanation of the..name of 
God; and therefore harmoniouſly agpced to take 
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pains to prevent any of their people having af- 
terward any hand in the ſwearing thereof. 

With reſpect to the oath impoſed in ſome 
burghs, there was the warmeſt contention. The 
oreat point of debate was, whether it was law- 
ful for a Seceder to ſwear that clauſe, I profeſs 
and allyw with my heart, the true religion preſent- | _ 
ly profeſſed within this realm, and authoriſed by the 
£5 laws thereof; I ſhall abide at, and defend the ſame 
4 to my life's end, renouncing the Roman religion called 
Papiſiry. Meſſ. Ebenezer and Ralph Erſkines, 
James Fiſher, and others, contended, that ſince 
it was the true, the divine religion, profeſſed 
and authoriſed in Scotland, 1TsELF, and not 
the human and faulty manner of profeſſing and 
| ſetthng 1T, that was ſworn, the words of the 
, - oath not being as ' preſently profeſſed and au- 
thoriſed, but words of a very different import; 
that fince, in their ſeceſſion, they had never pre- 
"WM; tended to ſet up a new religion, but ta cleave 
cloſely to that which they had before profeſſed; 
that ſince, in their various teſtimanies, they had 
| ſolemnly approven the doctrine, worſhip, diſc - ! 

\F _. pline, and government of the church of Scot- _ 

„ land; had ſolemnly declared their adkgrence to 

"WM: the ſtandards avowed by the eſtabliſhed church, 
and no other; had ſo often declared their ad- 
\ erence to the ordination-vows they had taken 
in the eſtablithed church, whereby they were 
ſworn to that very religion, doctrine, worſhip, , 
- diſcipline, and government profeſſed and authok 
riſed in the realm; that ſince, however they hal 
__ "ſtated a quarrel with the manner in Which the 
true religion is preſently. profeſſed and ſettled, ; 
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and teſtified againſt the corruptions of both 
church and ſtate, yet they had been ſo far 


from ſtating a quarrel with the true religion, 


3 and authoriſed in the realm, that they 
ad but two years before, in their Geclaration 


of principles againſt Mr Nairn, judicially de- 
clared the religion preſently authoriſed to be 
their own, ſolemnly thanking God. that ouR 
RELIGION has ſuch SECURI1 Y by the PRESENT 
civil government, as no nation on earth enjoys the 
lite; therefore they pled, that the ſynod could 
not, without the molt glaring ſelt-contradiction, 
prohibit the ſwearing of the above clauſe, as, in 
zt/clf, finful for a Seceder. Meſſ. Alexander 
Moncrief, Thomas Mair, Adam Gib, and o- 
thers, no leſs warmly contended, that this oath 
being adminiſtrate by theſe of the eſtabliſhed 
church, and ought to be underſtood in the 
ſenſe of the magiſtrates, for whoſe ſecurity it is 
given; and the true religion mentioned in it to 
be underſtood as Teens upon every act 
of parliament or aſſembly inconſiſtent with the 
law of God; and as including all the corrup- 
tions of both church and ſtate: and ſo natively 
1nferred, that the ſwearing of the diſputed clauſe 


imported a ſolemn renunciation and dropping 


of the whole of their teſtimony. They contend- 
ed, that the words true religion, 0 20 profeſſed 
and authoriſed, in a time of reformation, would 


reduplicate one upon good acts of parliament 
and aſſembly ; but in a time of deformation, re- 


duplicate upon all the bad. 


After no ſmall diſputing, the defenders of 
Burghers, for the ſake 
"oF 
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its meaning This 
rejected. Nothing would pleaſe them, but an 
act, declaring the preſent ſwearing of it ſinful 
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of peace, offered condeſcending to an act dif- 
charging Seceders to ſwear this clauſe of the 
oath, as expedient for them in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, viz. of ſtrife and contention about 
propoſal the Antiburghers 


for Seceders, inconſiſtent with their teſtimony, 
and covenant-bond. In a meeting of ſynod, 
April 9. 1746, they carried a deciſion to their 


mind. A number of the Burgher miniſters and 
_ elders proteſted againſt it; and ſoon after gave 


in their reaſons, importing, that it was ſinful 
in itſelf, contrary to Chriſtian forbearance, 
tending to rent the church, enated contrary 
to the order preſcribed in the barrier acts, and 
carried by a catch, when many members were 


abſent. Contrary to order, the Antiburghers ne- 
glected to have their anſwers to theſe reaſons 
ready againſt next meeting of ſynod ; and ſome _ 
of them having, in the meanwhile, publicly 
debarred from the Lord's table, ſuch as main- 


tained the lawfulneſs of the burgeſs-oath, a 
queſtion was introduced, Whether the above 


deciſion, condemnatory of the preſent ſwearing 
of the religious clauſe of ſome burgeſs-oaths, 
ſhould be a term of miniſterial and Chriſtian 
communion with them? Conceiving that there 


is a wide difference between enacting a deed of 
ſynod, and making that deed a term of church- 
communion, the ſeven Burgher miniſters who 
had proteſted againſt the former deciſion, con- 


ſidered this as a new queſtion, and fo claimed 
a vote therein, After too much unchriſtian 


altercation, 
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altercation, at two different meetings of ſynod, 
and notwithſtanding of a diſſent and proteſta- 
tion of the Antiburghers to the contrary, it was 
voted, and carried, that the deciſion condem- 
natory of a preſent ſwearing of the religious 
clauſe of ſome burgher-oaths, ſhould Nor be a 
term of miniſterial and Chriſtian communion 
with them. at leaſt till the affair ſhould be ma- 
turely conſidered in preſbyteries and ſeſſions, 
their opinion (not decifive judgement) returned, 
and further means of unanimity, by prayer and 
conference, eflayed. No ſooner was this ſentence 
carried, than Mr Thomas Mair proteſted, that 
hereby the Burghers had forfeited all their {ynodt- 
cal power and authority ; and that the whole 
power of the ſynod devolved upon himſelf and 
his party, and ſuch as clave thereto: all of 
whom he, though not moderator, called to meet 
to-morrow in Mr Gib's houſe in a ſynodical ca- 
pacity; and then, with rwenty-two more, with- 
out either moderator or clerk, withdrew from, 
I think, thirty-two, or thirty-three of their bre- 
thren, conſtitute in the name of Chriſt, with 
their moderator and clerk among them. 

Next day, the Burghers met ſy nodically, ac- 
cording to adjournment, in the ordinary place. 
Upon the foundation of Mr Mair's declaration, 
the Antiburghers conſtitute themſelves into a 
iy nod in Mr Gib's houfe. Here they ſuſtained 
themſelves judges of their own anſwers to the 
Burghers reaſons of proteſt above mentioned; 
and of their own diſſents and proteſts. They 
determined, that the Burgher miniſters had 
forfeited all power belonging to their office; 
and that no ſeceding preſpytery or ſeſhon, ex- 

cept 
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cept conſtitute in ſubordination to their preſent 
meeting, could be a lawful court of Chriſt. 

This act was the baſis of their after meetings of 
ſeſſions and preſbyteries. Hence the Anti- 
burghers on the ſouth of Forth deſerted their 
appointed diet at Stow, and conſtitute their 
preſbytery elſewhere. Theſe on the north abſo- 
lutely refuſed their Burgher brethren a ſeat in 
their court; even to theſe of them who had not 
voted, in what they accounted the criminal de- 
ciſion. In the weſt they had no preſbytery, till 
fome miniſters withdrew from the Burghers. 

None of them would fit in ſeſſion with ſuch el- 

ders as refuſed to approve the conſtitution of 
ſynod in Mr Gib's houſe, and were for holding 
any church fellowſhip with the Burgher mini- 
ſters. They ſoon after began to ſeclude from 
the ſacraments, ſuch of their people, as oppo- 


ſed the diviſion, and were determined to hear 


both ſides, as opportunity ſhould permit. Thele 

thus driven away, went over to the Burghers. 
Had the body of this people refuſed to ſide 

themſelves, cud: obſtinarely continued hearing 


of the miniſters on both ſides, it might have 


contribute to a ſpeedy harmony, as to the moit. 
It was otherwiſe; and mournful was the ſtum- 
bling, and the alienation of heart that took 
place: multitudes were perplexed how to fide 
themſelves; and no doubt many did it, entire- 
ly by gueſs: the moſt ignorant of the diſpute, 
were, generally, the fierieſt bigots. To remedy 

theſe unhappy diſorders, the Burgher mi 
twice begged of their brethren, an extrajudicial 
meeting for prayer and conference, in order to 


regain harmony in the cauſe of truth, Unwill- 


ing 
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ing to convince their brethren of the crimes 
they laid to their charge, or conſcious of the 
want of ſufficient arguments for that purpoſe, 
or from ſome other motive, the Antiburghers 
returned no other anſwer, but that they could 
not, in conſiſtence with their teſtimony, com- 
ply wich any ſuch propoſal; and that their bre- 
threns only method of peace, was to appear pe- 
nitent pannels at their bar. To this they were 
with all expedition libelled and cited. None of 
them appeared, except Mr William Hutton, 
He did it, not to anſwer his libel, but to make 
a bold attack upon the conſtitution of their ſy- 
nod, as ſchiſmarical, and contrary to Preſbyte- 
rian parity; as founded on the overthrow of the 
office of elders, and the unnatural murder of 
their brethrens facred office, Oc. A ſpeedy ex- 
communication was his reward, and the moſt 
noted reply to his ſpeech. This conſtitution of 
ſynod, the reſt of the Burgher brethren judi- 
cially declared null and void, contrary to ſcrip- 
ture and reaſon. Meanwhile, the Antiburghers, 
to ſupport their cauſe, proſecuted their Burgher 
brethren by depoſition and excommunication, 
till they had delivered them over into the hand 
of Satan, and caſt them out of the church, as 
Heathen men and publicans. After employing 
themſelves, about two years, in this cenſuring 
work, they were obliged to acknowledge, them- 
ſelves had all along been lying under the ſcan- 
dal of partaking with the Burghers in ſundry 
of their cenſured crimes: from this ſcandal they, 
at a meeting of ſynod, purged one another, by 
judicial rebukes and admonitions, How ſcan- 
' dalous: 
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dalous perſoris were fit to cenſure others, or to 
purge one another, was, at leaſt by the Bufghers, 
not well underſtood. By no ſmall prayer and 
faſting, the Antiburghers implored the bleſſing 
of Heaven upon their excommunications. God 

appeared to refuſe binding in heaven, what they 
had bound on earth. The cenſures ſeemed to 
have no other effect. than to conſtitute the ob- 
jects a kind of bugbears to the Antiburgher 
people. Whatever abhorrence they endured 
from their brethren, the Burgher miniſters, as 
helped .of God, held their judicatures, and ex- 
erciſed their miniſtry as before. The Meſſ. Er- 
ſkines, and others, lived as holily, preached as 
edifyingly, and died full as comfortably, as 
their excommunicators. Nor did it eſcape.un- 
obſerved, that Mr Thomas Mair, who founded 
the excommunicating court, was, not many 
years after, obliged by his conſcience, publicly 
to declare, he had been verily guilty concernin 
his Burgher brethrens blood: and was himſel 
_ ejected by his Antiburgher brethren, as an erro- 
neous perfon, for maintaining that Chriſt in 
fome ſenſe died for all mankind. 
Nothing ſince tranſacted on either fide, is 
much worthy of your notice. Permit me only 
to eſſay an impartial account of the preſent a- 
greement and difference of the two parties. The 
congregations belonging to both, are about an 
hundred and forty, or more: in ſome of theſe 
are thouſands of members ; but the greater part 
fall far below that account. Which party have the 
greateſt number of followers, I know not; but 
Weir teachers of philoſophy and divinity, at their 
4 rupture, 
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rupture, happening to be on the Antiburgher 
fide, almoſt all the then ſtudents went along 
with their maſters; and to this day that party 
has the greateſt number of miniſters, though e- 
ven. here the Burghers ſeem to gain ground, 
Since 1747, both have had their reſpective ſy- 
nod, preſbyteries, and ſeſſions: both have ſup- 
plied the malecontents, in their opponents 
congregations, with ſermon: both conſtant- 
ly avow their adherence to the ſcriptures as 
the ONLY KULE of faith and practice: both 
avow their adherence to the Weſtminſter Con- 
feſſion of faith, Catechiſms Larger and Short- 
er, and to the Directory for worſhip, and 
Form of Preſbyterian church-government, 
thereto ſubjoined, and to the national covenant 
of Scotland, and ſolemn league of the three 
kingdoms. And they believe, few decry con- 
feſſions of faith, for ſubordinate ſtandards, but 
in order to vent ſome erroneous dream. With 
both, I hope, the goſpel is preached in purity, 
and endeavours uſed to commit the miniſtry, 
only to ſerious and faithful men. With both, 
miniſters deliver three public diſcourſes on Sab- 


bath, through the moſt, and not a few through 


the whole of the year. With both, J hope, mi- 


niſters endeavour publicly to catechiſe, and. 


privatelyzto viſit their congregation, at leaſt 
once a Year, without reſpect of perſons. With 
both, the private adminiſtration of baptiſm is 
deteſted, and ſhunned, as an abjured relick of 


Popery. With both, miniſters diſpenſe the 
Lord's ſupper once, and ſundry of the Burghers 


twice a year, Neither party allow themſelves, 
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in admitting to the ſacraments, ſuch as have n no 


viſible appearance of ſaintſhip, nor without ex- 
amination into both their knowledge and cha- 
racter: and groſs ignorance of the Chriſtian 
faith; neglect of ſecret and family worſhip; 
curſing or {wearing in ordinary converſation, or 
even in paſſion; playing at cards or dice; idle- 
neſs, or unneceſſary labour or travel on the 
Lord's day; apparent hatred of others, or no- 
tour neglect of relative duties to them, or ſquab- 
bling with them; drunkenneſs ; promiſcuous 
dancing; obſcene language, or other apparent 
approaches to uncleannels ; clandeſtine mar- 
riage; fornication; diſhoneſty ; ſmuggling; ly- 
ing; reviling; and the like; are with both ac- 
counted ſcandals ſufficient to exclude one from, 
the ſacraments, till he, in a proper manner, 
profeſs his ſorrow for his offence, and reſolution 
to guard againſt the like for the future, Their 
diſcipline is much the ſame, with what was 
once univerſally practiſed in the church of Scot- 
land, but now almoſt generally diſuſed. Hence 
ſundry of the leſs conſcientious Seceders, fall- 


ing into ſcandal, return tothe eſtabliſhed church, 


that they may altogether avoid, or only receive 
a very flight, oenſure. From a view of their a- 
greement in ſo many points, you, and I, and 
every impartial beholder, can hardly fail to 
think, that, would both parties, with due ear- 
neſtneſs, fearch out their own evils, . and be af- 
fected therewith ; would they ſeriouſly conſider, 
what hurt their diviſion, and vain jangling have 
done, and are like to do to the honour of Chriſt, | 
my life of religion, and the ſouls of men; and 
I 2 how 
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how they will anſwer at his tribunal for their 


concern and hand therein ; would they ſoberly 
conſider, what Chriſt has done and doth to pro: 
mote peace, and what he requires them to do; 
would both entirely lay aſide their pride and 
prejudice, and often meet for mutual prayer 
and Chriſtian conference, eſpecially on what 


they agree in, they would certainly ere jt was. 


long conſign their cenſuring, diviſion, and dry, 
or almoſt unintelligible diſputes, to everlaſting 
ther, in the fear of Gd. | 
_ Thravgh miſtake and prejudice, their differ- 
ence, at preſent, however, 1s ſeemingly, at leaſt 
to themſelves, not inconfiderable.. The Anti- 
burghers ſtil] continue upon their quarrelled con- 
ſtitution of ſynod. in Mr Gib's houſe, wherein 
about two fifths of the ſynod met by themſelves, 
and aſſumed the whole power of it; they conti- 


nue approving apd praying for a bleſſing on the 


excommunication and other cenſure, which 


they, while confeſſedly under ſcandal them- 


ſelves, paſſed on their brethren, who neyer once 


acknowledged the authority of their ſeparate 
courts, They contend, the conſtitution of 


the revolution: church to have been Eraſtian, 
founded on the will of the civil magiſtrate, 


and inclinations of the people, and therefore 
can never lawfully be joined with. They 


contend, their own religion is different from 


that profeſſed in the eſtabliſhed church, and 


autheriſed by the laws of this realm; but 
though repeatedly called, have not hitherto 


marked out one divine truth profeſſed by 


V. | | them, 


oblivion ; and return, as brethren, to join toge- 
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them, which is not contained in the public- 
ly acknowledged ſtandards of religion, in the 
nation. They profeſs a very high veneration 
for their ſecond teſtimony, as if it were, if not 
a principal, ſtandard; and they reckon it no 
ſmall crime to find fault even with an hiſtorical 


- Expreſhon thereof: but they renounce their or- 
5 dination - vows, the firſt teſtimany, and the re- 


preſentations expreſsly adhered to in it, in /o far 


. 
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as theſe appraye the conſtitution of the revolu- 
tion- church, and the religion preſently profeſſ- 
ed therein. At licence and at ordination, their 
candidates ſolemnly vow their approbation of 
the Aſſociate Preſbytery's declaration of prin- 
ciples againſt Mr Nairn, (in p. 50. of which, 
they thank God that the Seceders own religion 
the preſent civil govern- 
ment, as no nation on earth enjoys the like): and 
alſo declare, that they believe it ſinful, incon- 
fiſtent with their teſtimony, and bond, for any 
Seceder to ſwear to the true religion preſently pro- 
felſed and authoriſed in this realm: at leaſt, an 
indirect acknowledgment of the ſinfulneſs of 
geceders ſwearing the above-mentioned religious 
clauſe of ſome Burgeſs-oaths, is neceſſary, in or- 


der to a perſon's admiſſion to ſealing ordinances 


with them. For believing and affirming, that 
the true religion preſently profeſſed and autho- 


riſed in Scotland, was the ſame with that of 


the Seceders, and ſo ſafely ſworn to by them; 


or for inſiſting, that ſuch as were of that mind, 


ſhould not be excluded from the miniſtry 'or | | 


| ſeals of God's covenant, they ſeparate from, de- 


poſed, and excommunicate their brethren, Pur 
blic 
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blic covenanting they reckon a very diſtinguiſh+ 
ed point of religion, and with great zeal inſti- 
gate their people thereto; and repreſent the 
Burghers as very wicked for not doing the 
ſame; it is ſhrewdly alledged, however, theſe co- 
venanters are generally far from being ſufficient- 
ly inſtructed and tried at their admiſſion, and 
that very many of them underſtand very little 
of their covenant- bond, or acknowledgment of 
ſins; and ſo are nothing bettered in practice, 
except in a diſtinguiſhed conceit of their own co- 
venanting, and a firm attachment to their party. 

The Burghers having been the majority at 
the inſtant of the rupture, and keeping poſſeſ- 
ſion of the place and power of the ſynod, con- 
tinue ſtill upon that footing : their brethrens 
withdrawment, and conſtitution. in Mr Gib's 
houſe, they (till account moſt unreaſonable and 
abſurd, Their above-mentioned depoſition and 
delivery of them to Satan, with their faſting 
and prayer for the divine ratification thereof, 
they account a molt fearful profanation of the. 
name and ordinance of Chriſt. Their brethren, 
however, they never attempted to cenſure, as 
they ſaw no warrant from ſcripture to do ſo, 
while it was morally certain, it would not tend 
to general edification. They would even now, 
it is affirmed, had they any glimmering hope 


of ſucceſs, fapplicate their brethren to meet 
with them for prayer and conference, in order 


to promote the healing of the torn body of 
Chrift. However far they allow the glory of 
the covenanting period between 1638 and 1650, 


to > Fhceed that after 1689, they believe the con- a 
13 ſtitution 
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ſtitution of the revolution- church to have been; 
not Eraſtian, but ſcriptural, and therefore law- 
fully joined with. And they intend to unite 
m_ the eſtabliſhed judicatures whenever they 
obſerve them amelie reforming from the vari- 
ous and growing defections, introduced ſince 
the revolution. The covenants and good acts 


of church or ſtate, ſecuring and eſtabliſhing out 


ſtandards, and what is contained therein, they 


reckon no articles of a true religion, profeſſed 


and ſettled. but only human appearances, in 
favour thereof; and in this view maintain the 
religion profeſſed in the revolution- church, to 


have been the very ſame with that profeſſed be- 


twixt 1638 and 1650, though the human man- 


ner of profeſſing and ſettling it, by ſinful and 


fallible men, was in ſome reſpects different. 
Since their ſtandards of religion in doctrine, 
worſhip, diſcipline, and government, are the 
very ſame, with theſe publicly eſpouſed in the 


eſtabliſhed church, they generally think their 
religion is alſo the ſame with that of their bre- 


thren in the church; though they eſteem their 


own manner of profeſſion. 1 adherence to it, 
to be more ſtrict, and ſo imagine they ought 


to have the countenance of the civil ra Pg ra- 
ther. than ſuch as, contrary to folemn vows, 
practically tread the eſtablithed ſtandards under' 
their feet. Their ſecond teſtimony they reckon” 


no ſtandard, but a judicial declaration in fa- 


vour of the public ſtandards of the nation, 
and the truths therein contained. In its hiſto- 
rical pary they grant a few ill-guarded expreſ- 
1 and miſtakes as to fact; its —— ou. 
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they profeſs to cleave to without reſerve. Pers 
ſuaded, that, Chriſtians, equally candid and 
ſingle in their aims, and equally zealous for the 


truth and honour of God, may have a different 


view of the diſputed claufe in the burgeſs-oath, 
or of other human, nay, many divine expreſ- 
ſions; they abhor to make either the approba- 
tion or condemnation of that clauſe, a direct 


or indirect term of church-fellowſhip with them: 


Him that is weak, or even different from them 
in his faith about this point, they chearfully 
admit even to the miniſtry, but not to doubtful dij- 
putations. Public covenanting, when ſeaſonable, 
done by perſons, only who have knowledge and 
underſtanding, and in truth, judgment, and ig h. 
teoujne/s, they heartily approve. The continu- 
ed obligation of their anceſtors covenants they 
boldly maintain: at ordinations, and other oc- 
caſions, they ſolemnly declare their adherence 
thereto. But finding, they ſay, from ſcripture, 
that it is not a ſtanding, but occafionat duty of 


religion, never, as appears, promoted by gods 


ly David or Solomon, during the eighty years 


of their reign ; nor recommended as a then pre- 


fent duty by Chriſt or his apoſtles, during the 
more than forty years of their miniſtrations; 
knowing that it is better not to vow, than to 
do it ignorantly, or without paying of vows by 
a diſtinguiſhed holy converſation; fearing the 


preſent broken and divided ſtate of the godly 
may not be altogether proper for it; finding, 


that beſides ſome few inadvertent expreſſions, 
the confeſſion of fins publiſhed in 1744, and 


now uſed by their Antiburgher brethren, is 
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ſuch as they could ſcarce hope to make the 
twentieth part of their hearers underſtand; 
and exceedingly ſtumbled at the manner in 
which this work is managed by their brethren; 
they have hitherto been afraid to proceed there 
in. 

That the above narration is free from mi- 
ſtakes, I dare not affirm: but can boldly aver, 


none were deſigned. In order to give the rea- 


ſons of the parties conduct, I have been ſome- 


times obliged to mention things which I could 


have wiſhed to forborn. From the whole, you 


may form a judgment, what is neceſſary to re- 
concile theſe people to the miniſters of the eſta- 


bliſhed church: let every miniſter in Scotland 


enter to his office, in a way conſiſtent with 


ſcripture and reaſon; in a way conſiſtent with . 
Britiſh liberty: let him act up to his own ordi- 
nation-vows, and ſhew a e to bewail the 


contrary corruptions in doctrine, worſhip, diſ- 


cipline, government, and perſonal practice, that 
have for a long time prevailed; and it is done. 
May the Lord ſucceed every proper means to 


promote it. I am, 


FIR; 
IWe CONE Yeur moſt humble ſervant, 


April I 8 | 
S0 PH. PHILANDER, 
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